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NOTICE. 
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Cases for binding the Volume may be had by order 
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THE WEEK. 


—woo 


Tue Jubilee festivities have 
been brought to a close during 
the present week, and it is 
satisfactory to know that from 
first to last they have passed off with unbroken 
success. The chief events since we last wrote have 
been the Naval Review at Spithead on Saturday, 
and the Military Review at Aldershot on Thursday. 
The latter was a remarkable gathering, showing 
our troops not only in the perfection of drill and 
equipment, but in unusual numbers. But it was 
necessarily the Naval Review upon which public 
attention was concentrated. No fewer than one 
hundred and seventy-three British war vessels, not one 
of them obsolete or ineffective, were brought together 
for this matchless display. Not a single vessel 
had been withdrawn from any foreign station in 
order to swell this new Armada. This prodigious 
and unexampled display of naval strength was 
witnessed by the war vessels of all the naval Powers 
of the world, and by thousands of spectators assem- 
bled on hundreds of steamers and yachts. The 
scene when the Prince of Wales, as the representa- 
tive of the Queen, passed through the lines and 
received the salutes of the ships was one of remark- 
able brilliancy; yet, brilliant and fascinating as it 
was, it was eclipsed by the spectacle presented at 
night, when the warships were illuminated by 
electricity. One French writer, describing this 
scene, declared that nothing so beautiful could ever 
have been seen before on the bosom of the ocean. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS : 
AT HOME. 


THE Naval Review has made a profound im- 
pression abroad. Indeed, even those who have 
made themselves most familiar with the growth 
of our fleet in recent years were astounded by the 
spectacle presented at Spithead, when the fleet 
was ranged in four parallel lines, each more than 
five miles in length. To Continental cbservers 
and critics the display has come almost as the 
revelation of a power the existence of which 
they had never conceived. It is pleasant to know 
that they have not only given an ungrudging 





afternoon. 


recognition of the absolute supremacy of Great 
Britain at sea, but have spoken in the most 
generous terms of the efforts by which this un- 
rivalled fleet has been built up, and of the spirit 
which has animated the nation in creating it. The 
French Press in particular has been conspicuous 
for its generous sympathy and unaffected admir- 
ation. But it may be said that all foreign Powers 
have treated, not merely the review at Spithead, 
but the Jubilee celebration generally, in a spirit 
which demands the _ grateful recognition of 
Englishmen. 





ONLY one incident has threatened to mar the 
complete satisfaction of all classes with the celebra- 
tion of the Queen’s Jubilee. As was mentioned in 
these pages last week, the reception of the House of 
Commons by her Majesty at Buckingham Palace was 
bungled inexcusably by some of the Court officials. 
A large proportion of the Members who accompanied 
the Speaker at the presentation of the Address were 
not even admitted to the Throne-room, and some of 
them complain that they were positively hustled out 
of the Palace. We cannot suppose that there was 
any intention on the part of the Court officials to 
show disrespect to the House of Commons; but the 
letter of the Lord Chamberlain professing to ex- 
plain the incident was not satisfactory, whilst 
even less satisfactory was the brief statement on 
the subject made by Mr. Balfour as Leader of 
the House. If the matter had rested there the 
Jubilee celebration might have been marred by 
the impression that a deliberate affront had been 
offered to the representatives of the people when 
they went to pay their respects to the sovereign. 
But, most fortunately, the Queen’s unfailing tact and 
steadfast adherence to constitutional principles have 
put an end to the incident; her Majesty, on learning 
for the first time of the awkwardness which had 
arisen, instantly intimated her desire to receive the 
whole of the Members of the House of Commons and 
their wives at Windsor to-day. She has thus once 
more shown that she can be wiser and more tactful 
than her Ministers and servants. 





THE proceedings in Parliament during the week 
have been of varied interest. Perhaps the most 
important questions have been those connected 
with the treatment of fugitive slaves by British 
officials at Zanzibar, to which we refer more fully 
on another page. The incident which has attracted 
most notice, however, has been the defeat of the 
Government in three separate divisions on Monday 
The defeat was due to the absence of 
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most of the Members, who were attending the 
Queen’s garden-party at Buckingham Palace. The 
fact that the invitations to this party had been 
sent out in such a fashion that the Ministerial 
majority was reduced to a minority is not without 
its significance. Those responsible for the drawing 
up of the lists had clearly favoured the Conserva- 
tive party somewhat unduly. We cannot, of course, 
attuch political importance to the defeat of the 
Government on this exceptional occasion. 





On Wednesday afternoon the House of Commons 
got into Committee on the Plumbers’ Registration 
Bill, and devoted an unexpected amount of energy 
to the details of that extremely undesirable measure. 
The true significance of this proceeding is explained 
elsewhere, and the Government may be con- 
gratulated on the efforts made by its supporters 
to relieve it of an awkward embarrassment. On 
Thursday, after a series of questions on the out- 
rages at Poona, which almost amounted to a 
debate, the House passed the second reading of the 
Scotch Education Bill by 159 to 52. The Bill was 
strongly objected to by most of the Scottish 
members on the grounds that the “equivalent 
grant” proposed under it does not really deserve 
the name, and that the difference of circumstances 
between Scotland and England made it desirable 
that any further grant to the latter country 
should be devoted to secondary education. The 
Lord Advocate’s defence was not very satisfactory, 
but the Bill was passed against Scotch objections by 
English votes. After this, the Congested Districts 
(Scotland) Bill and the Land Transfer Bill were each 
advanced a stage. The latter measure promises, at 
last, to effect the simplification and cheapening 
registration of titles. An Act was passed, as a 
recent history has told us, to secure registration, in 
the reign of Henry VIII., and others, of a more 
modest character, under Queen Anne and George I. 
We need not speak of the agitations of recent 
years; but we can only hope that this Bill, when it 
becomes law, will meet with more response than its 
predecessors. 





Tue general dulness of the political situation at 
home is reflected in the speech of Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach at the annual banquet of the National Union 
of Conservative and Constitutional Associations at 
the Hotel Cecil on Wednesday evening. There is 
next to nothing in it, except an assurance that the 
Government are doing their very best to get the 
terms of peace settled, and are not drifting behind 
the three Emperors (we wish we could see further 
evidence of either statement), a conjecture that the 
Liberals in like case would have surpassed the 
bounds of folly (we should like to know Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach’s precise idea of the Liberal foreign 
policy), and; in puzzling conjunction with an 
endorsement of the Liberal view that the 
loyalty of’ the Colonies is based on their 
autonomy, the usual confusion between Home 
Rule and “Separatism.” However, a reference to 
the possible contribution of the Colonies to Imperial 
Defence, to be discussed presently, “ when they come 
to business,” between the Colonial Premiers and the 
Home Government, saves the speech from being a 
mere string of Tory commonplaces, and shows that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer does not live in the 
fools’ paradise of most Tory Imperialists. Still, the 
dulness of the speech is surprising when one reflects 
how much a Chancellor of the Exchequer might have 
said about the satisfactory state of things revealed 
next day to the world by the publication of the 
Revenue Returns. 


A MEETING of the South Africa Committee was 
held on Tuesday with closed doors. It is understood 
that an attempt was made by Mr. Blake to induce 


the Committee to reconsider its disastrous determina- 
tion not to insist upon the production of Mr. Rhodes’s 
telegrams ; but no one except Mr. Labouchere sup- 
ported Mr. Blake, the Committee being apparently 
determined that the grave questions raised by those 
telegrams should not be investigated. It yielded, 
however, to another demand made by Mr. Blake in 
the interests of truth and justice, and decided to 
meet again yesterday afternoon in order that Dr. 
Harris and Miss Flora Shaw might be further 
examined with regard to a very remarkable series 
of telegrams between them and Mr. Rhodes which 
have come into the possession of the Committee. 





A CANADIAN dinner in celebration of Dominion 
Day was held at the Hotel Cecil on Tuesday evening. 
The principal speaker was the Canadian Premier, Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier. His speech, which was one of great 
eloquenceand feeling, was not only a powerful declara- 
tion of the determination of Canada to retain its con- 
nection with the British Crown, but an earnest appeal 
to the British public not to allow themselves to be 
influenced by the belief that the real public opinion 
of the United States is hostile to Great Britain. We 
have heard so many declarations of an opposite 
character from those who profess to speak on behalf 
of the American people that this declaration from 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier is particularly welcome. At 
the same time, we must point out to Sir Wilfrid 
that when he enumerated the causes of just irrita- 
tion which Englishmen in times past have given to 
Americans, he fell into one mistake. It is not the 
case, as is too commonly assumed, that public 
feeling in this country was in the main hostile to 
the North during the Civil War. It is true that 
those who call themselves “ the classes,” with some 
notable and noble exceptions, ranged themselves on 
the side of the South; but the overwhelming 
majority of the working men of England, and 
almost all the middle class, sympathised throughout 
with the North and with the war against slavery. 





THE deputation which interviewed Mr. Ritchie on 
Wednesday to ask for a grant of £15,000 for pre- 
liminary borings in connection with the Irish Channel 
Tunnel had before them, it must be confessed, a 
somewhat hopeless task. The total cost was put rather 
too hopefully, by some of the deputation, at from 
eight to ten millions; but Mr. Ritchie’s advisers had 
put it at nearer sixteen, and assured him that the 
pressure of the water under which it would pass 
would probably make it impossible to complete 
the work, even if the strata proved without 
fault. Finally, when made, the tunnel could hardly 
be commercially profitable, for goods would be more 
cheaply, and tourists (as a rule) less unpleasantly, 
carried by sea—at least, until the present conditions 
of railway traffic have undergone a considerable 
change. Still, we cannot but regret the fate of the 
plan. Switzerland has her St. Gothard railway, and 
is to pierce her Simplon—the latter work, at any rate, 
of infinitely less use than a Scoto-Irish tunnel could 
ever be. The Hudson is to have its tunnel; so are 
the Andes; so—some day or other—are the people 
of Prince Edward's Island. It is hard that Great 
Britain and Ireland should have to go without what 
is promised to two Provinces of the Dominion of 
Canada, and still harder that the two islands, one 
of which has been the cradle of modern railway 
engineering, should be deprived of the chance of 
possessing one of its greatest triumphs, 





A TERRIBLE shipping disaster has been reported 
during the week. The Aden, one of the vessels 
employed in the service of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company, was reported a week ago as 
being overdue on the voyage between Colombo 
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and Suez. On Tuesday news arrived that she had 
been wrecked on a reef off the island of Socotra, 
near the mouth of the Red Sea. During a heavy 
gale she had run ashore on June 9th, and had 
become a total wreck. We regret to say that a 
lamentable loss of life occurred in connection with 
the disaster. All the officers, twenty of the 
European crew, thirty-three natives of India, and 
twenty-five passengers are reported as being either 
lost or missing. Fifty-five persons, including nine 
passengers, were rescued by a Government ship 
which had been sent in search of the missing 
steamer, and were landed at Aden on Monday. 





AS we go to press, preparations are being made 
to hold a meeting at Chelmsford to appeal for public 
assistance for the sufferers in the terrible cyclone and 
hailstorm which swept over a large part of the 
country on the afternoon of Thursday week. The 
storm was of a kind not uncommon in the United 
States, but very rarely seen in England. The Essex 
agriculturists, who have been sorely tried for years 
past by the agricultural revolution,and some of whom 
have recently made spirited attempts to adapt them- 
selves to their new and very unfavourable conditions, 
have seen their growing crops crushed into the soil 
by a bombardment of enormous hailstones, their 
fruit trees stripped, their roots and cucumbers 
riddled, their glass smashed, their buildings rendered 
unsafe. Itis to be hoped that the response to the 
appeal wiil be general and generous; but we confess 
to a preference for the system of special State aid 
for the sufferers by special calamities which obtains 
in France over the English method of appeals to the 
public benevolence. It is doubtless more expensive 
to the public, but it is, on the whole, more satis- 
factory to the recipients. The only good likely to 
be done by such a calamity is to emphasise the 
necessity of agricultural insurance. 


THE Indian Government has clearly 
made up its mind that the outrages 
which marked the evening of the 
Queen’s Jubilee Day at Poona were no mere isolated 
outburst of individual fanaticism. A special puni- 
tive police force is to be stationed in the town, 
and the cost of it is to fall on “a section” to be 
specified hereafter. Signs that some knowledge 


ABROAD. 


of the disaster was very general among the’ 


native population are said to have been evident, and 
some of the incidents are reminiscent of the outbreak 
of the Mutiny. In Poona, it is stated, considerable 
offence had been given to the native population by 
the use of British soldiers on plague duty—a measure 
of very doubtful wisdom, however careful the super- 
vision over them, and however brave their conduct 
may have been. Passages of a very violent character 
condemning their conduct have been collected frem 
the native press, and have, of course, set up i.» 
usual cry for suppression of seditious writings, 
which, if it were carried out, would deprive the 
authorities of one of the signals of discontent. 
Moreover, just now it is certain that the Sultan’s 
emissaries will take advantage of any Mohammedan 
feeling against us, such as has been manifested in the 
riot at Chitpur, just outside Calcutta. Still, it must 
be remembered that in most western countries as 
sorely tried as India has been recently, there would 
be more open discontent, and also, that while the ad- 
ministrative and military syst2msare infinitely better 
than in 1857, the population is as little united now 
as it was then. How would Hindoos and Moham- 
medans get on together in Bombay, for instance ? 





_ THE peace negotiations still drag on in secret, and 
in spite of a moderate amount of “ narrowing the field 
of discussion”—or, in other words, of telling the 








representatives of the Porte that their demands are 
ridiculous—nothing very definite appears to have 
been accomplished as yet, except the fixing of the 
maximum indemnity which Greece can possibly pay 
at £T4,000,000. The Turks seem to mean to remain 
in Thessaly, and are said to be about to make a 
formal declaration through their representative at 
the conference of their fixed intention to do so; and 
they are providing against any future refusal of the 
Powers to modify the capitulations by harassing 
Greek residents into becoming Ottoman subjects. 
In Crete there has been further disturbance, the 
Cretans and Bashi-Bazouks having broken out of 
Candia and attacked Christian villages on the plea 
of finding pasture for the flocks of the Moslem 
refugees. Inside Candia the British troops are 
reported to be unable to suppress pillage, and the 
situation imperatively compels the adoption of some 
such settlement as that which we outline elsewhere. 





THE firstfruits of the conference on board the 
Emperor's yacht at Kiel are seen—as we expected— 
in the announcement that Herr von Biilow is to 
replace Baron von Marschall as Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs—no doubt as a preliminary to 
his assumption of the Chancellorship when Prince 
Hohenlohe retires, an event which may take place in 
September next. Herr von Boetticher is replaced 
by Count Posadowsky, whose abilities have hitherto 
been exercised in the sphere of finance, and Herr von 
Miquel will, for the present, only represent the Chan- 
cellor in Prussia. The country has yet another griev- 
ance in the appointment of General von Podbielski, 
an ex-officer of Hussars with some Parliamentary 
experience, as Minister of Posts and Telegraphs—a 
department of which he admittedly knows nothing, 
and in which he has to follow a particularly able 
predecessor, the late Herr von Stephan. Meanwhile 
the Prussian Upper House has referred the Law of 
Association Amendment Bill to a Committee, which 
has introduced reactionary provisions similar to 
those struck out by the Chamber, but directed more 
specifically against Social-Democratic and Anarchist 
agitation. The Bill, as amended, was passed on 
Wednesday by 126 to 22, but must come up again 
three weeks hence. 





FRANCE seems to be slipping back into the old 
and barren warfare of Liberals and Clericals. The 
Radicals, and especially the Socialist municipalities, 
have long forbidden religious processions in the 
streets ; the Catholics have lately taken to defying 
the prohibition, and the Government, as in duty 
bound, is doing its best to support the local 
authorities in a course of action which is within 
their competence. The Bishop of Nevers is in 
trouble for expressing his opinion on their action, 
and very disorderly and discreditable scenes—the 
disorder, it must be said, being chiefly due to the 
Clericals—occurred on Sunday in several towns, 
notably at Versailles, during the ceremonies of the 
Féte Dieu. It is a curious thing that no appreciable 
part of the great French nation has yet learnt the 
elements of tolerance, or even arrived at relig‘ous 
indifferentism. 





THE final result of the Dutch general election is 
unexpectedly favourable to the Liberal party. 
There are 47 Liberals returned in all, and as they 
can apparently count (for the most part) on the sup- 
port of the three “ Radicals,” four Social Democrats, 
one “Historic Christian,” and one independent 
Frisian, who are also returned, their total strength 
will be 56 against the united forces of the Protestant 








Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May’s Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekiy wagcs. 
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* Anti-Revolutionaries ” and the Catholics—-twenty- 
two of each. The Liberals and independent voters 
awakened at the last to a sense of their danger, and 
rallied against the unnatural “ alliance of Dordrecht 
and Rome.” So Holland is saved from Protectionist 
and ultra-Denominationalist rule. 


THe crisis in Austria has entered upon a new 
phase, probably without precedent in history. The 
municipal authorities of a number of German towns 
have, as it is said, “ gone on strike” against the 
central Government. Several municipal councils 
had passed resolutions protesting against the 
recent decree which makes Czech, equally with 
German, the official language throughout Bohemia. 
Count Badeni’s Government had replied by sup- 
pressing obnoxious newspapers for supporting the 
action of the municipalities, and by various minor 
interferences with the powers of the latter. The 
municipal authorities of four towns—Schinfelden, 
Leitmeritz, Brux, and Teplitz —have now announced 
that they decline to perform any longer various duties 
hitherto cast upon them by the central government— 
also by decree, be it noted, and not by the authority 
of law—such as the collection of certain direct taxes 
and the summoning of the army reserve men. Inns- 
briick, it is said, is about to follow their example, 
and no doubt other towns will do _ likewise. 
Reichenberg, in Bohemia, hitherto the focus of all 
that is Germanophil and anti-Czech, hangs back; but 
that is merely because the cup of its offences is so 
nearly full. The Government, of course, has a reply 
ready, in the shape of a dissolution of the offending 
councils, and the move is only worth mentioning as 
a sign of the intense bitterness of German feeling in 
Austria, a bitterness which finds expression in Nation- 
alist meetings at which speeches are prohibited, and 
from which sympathisers from Germany arekept back 
by the police. But the Czechs are bitter too; and some 
of their organs are urging the Ministry to carry out 
its project of “devolution” of legislation on the 
Provincial Diets—in other words, of Home Rule all 
round—by decree at once, without waiting for the 
autumn session of the Reichsrath. Such a step 
would amount to a suspension of the Constitution; 
but the probabilities of a formal suspension are 
being freely canvassed in the Press. 


THe manifesto issued by Sefior Sagasta and the 
Spanish Liberal party seems to have left the Govern- 
ment more than ever masters of the situation—at 
least, in Spain. Seiior Sagasta and his friends 
declare that they will continue to absent themselves 
from Parliament .so long as the Duke of Tetuan re- 
mains Foreign Minister ; but they formulate no new 
policy, and go no further towards a real reform than 
the Government.. So Spain drifts on towards a catas- 
trophe and.a collision with the United States. It is 
true that renewed assurances of the good feeling 
existing between the two Governments have come 
from New York, but they are so obviously conceived 
in the interest of the business people, who hope for a 
boom in trade when the tariff is finally passed that 
we cannot: take them without some deduction. 
Spain has a hopeless task before her in Cuba, and 
it is misguided patriotism on the part of the Liberals 
not to recognise the fact. 


Tue treasures of Egypt in these 

LITERATURE, etc. latter days—in other words, the 
papyri yielded up by her tombs 

—have included some secular works of the first 
importance in Greek literature and history, not- 
ably Aristotle’s ‘‘Constitution of Athens,” and 
the poems of Herondas and Bacchylides. But all 
previous finds are thrown into the shade by the 
MS. which has rewarded the labours of Messrs. 
Grenfell and Hunt, and is now about to be 
published for the Egypt Exploration Fund by Mr. 
Henry Frowde of the Oxford University Press. 
It is nothing less than a collection of “ Logia,” or 











Sayings, of Christ, preserved on a leaf of papyrus 
5) inches by 3) inches in dimensions, written in 
very clear uncial (capital) script, which is not later 
than the third century, and is therefore at least 
a century older than any extant MS. of the 
Gospels. The contents are, as their name implies, 
detached sayings—some, it is stated, unlike those in 
the Gospels, others like them in sense, but differing 
in phraseology. They resemble most, it seems, those 
recorded by St. Luke. The last words of the Fourth 
Gospel indicate that many such collections may 
have been current, and one is attributed to St. 
Matthew as part of the material for his Gospel. 
Whether the sayings are authentic or not, the find 
is of surpassing interest and value. Even if they 
were all spurious, they would at least throw light 
on the conceptions entertained of its Founder by 
the Church of the third century. 


AFTER a long and interesting course of Wagner 
considerable variety is now being introduced into 
the performances at the Royal Opera, which have 
included this week Gounod’s Faust, Massenet’s 
Manon, Wagner's Meistersinger, Bizet’s Carmen, 
and (an absolute novelty for England) Kienzel’s 
Evangelimann. For this evening the bill announces 
Lohengrin, in German, and for Monday Les Hugue- 
nots—of course, in French. Itaiian opera seems 
to have dropped out of the programme. Indeed, 
in the whole course of the season the Aida and 
the Traviata of Verdi are the only two Italian 
works that have been played; and Aida was so 
indifferently sung that few would, under the cir- 
cumstances, care to hear that admirable work again. 
Not content with rejecting Wagner, Madame Melba 
has resolved, it is said, to rehabilitate Donizetti. 
She has already revived, in something like the true 
sense of the word, that composer's Luwcia—not merely 
playing it anew, but giving new life to it. The 
season is drawing to an end, and for the present 
Madame Melba will certainly attempt nothing new— 
neither novelty nor renovation. It is astonishing, 
meanwhile, to see how short-lived even the most 
successful operas are. An opera, thoroughly popular 
in its day, can scarcely attain the threescore and ten 
years allotted to man. Meyerbeer’s Huguenots, 
a highly dramatic contemporary of Donizetti's 
sentimental Lucia, without having got, like Mczart’s 
works, to the antique stage, has a somewhat old- 
fashioned air; such, for instance, as does not in the 
slightest degree belong to the “aust of Gounod, still 
less to the Carmen of Bizet. Some of Shakespeare's 
plays are more attractive now than they were three 
hundred years ago, and (“dipus Rex, with Mounet 
Sully in the chief part, moves the Paris and London 
audiences of to-day as its archetype did the Athenian 
audiences of two thousand years ago. 


THE Earl of Sefton, K.G., Lord-Lieu- 

OBITUARY. tenant of Lancashire since 1858, was 
more prominent in the local affairs of 

his county than in general politics. He will be 
remembered, however, in the latter sphere for his 
conflict with the late Government on the subject 
of appointments of county magistrates.—The Rev. 
James Allen, Dean of St. David’s from 1878 to 
1895, had been the chief promoter of the very 
successful restoration of his cathedral.—Sir William 
Mends, G.C.B., had distinguished himself in the 
naval operations in the Black Sea during the 
Crimean War, and had had much to do with 
the establishment of the training ship Conway 
at Liverpool. As Director of Transports he had 
instituted the troopship service, now discontinued, 
by way of Egypt to India.—Surgeon-General Reid, 
V.C., had distinguished himself in the suppression 
of the Indian Mutiny and won his Victoria Cross 
at the siege of Delhi.—Professor Schutzenberger, by 
birth an Alsatian, was an eminent French chemist, 
who had won fame in particular by his researches 
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into the vegetable alkaloids.—The career of Mrs. 
Oliphant, perhaps the most industrious, and certainly 
one of the most readable, of novelists and critics of 
this generation, is dealt with on a subsequent page. 








“ BRITANNIA’S REALM.” 





ja who were privileged to see the splendid 
fleet which was assembled off Spithead a week ago 
must have acquired a more vivid knowledge of Eng- 
lish sea power than they ever possessed before. After 
all, there is no teacher who can impress his lessons 
more forcibly upon the mind than the eye does; and 
the eyes of those who were present at the Naval 
Review brought home to everybody a deep and 
undying impression of the might of the British 
Empire on that element which was long ago 
described as “ Britannia’s Realm.” As a mere 
spectacle the gathering at Spithead was magnifi- 
cent. Not one of the many descriptive writers 
who have tried to paint the scene has succeeded 
in doing so. It is no fault of theirs. Language, 
like painting and photography, has its limitations, 
and no words could possibly convey to the mind 
an adequate idea of the splendour and majesty of 
the spectacle that was presented by the huge fleet 
of nearly two hundred vessels, all flying the white 
ensign, when drawn up in five imposing lines on 
the broad sheet of water that divides the Isle of 
Wight from the mainland. The picture that was 
offered to us was one that must have touched the 
dullest imagination. The ships, though no longer 
so picturesque in their symmetry as the old wooden 
walls of England, were still beautiful to behold, 
and their beauty was enhanced by their orderly 
array, by the care with which they had been 
prepared for the occasion, and by the wonderful 
discipline which prevailed among their crews. They 
represented a line nearly thirty miles in length, 
and i required barely two minutes from the hoisting 
of the signal on the flagship to clothe them all in the 
gay colours of the bunting or once more to unclothe 
them. It was not a miscellaneous collection of ships 
upon which the spectators looked. It was a highly- 
organised body, compacted together by a discipline 
which is the fruit of years of careful training. Each 
ship in itself was formidable. But the fighting 
machine which was composed of all these separate 
vessels was simply irresistible. Never before did any 
monarch the world has ever seen view such a prodigious 
embodiment of naval strength as that upon which 
the Queen’s representative, her son and heir, looked 
last Saturday. From the merely spectacular point 
of view, the scene when the ships were illuminated 
at night was the most magnificent. We do not 
wonder at the despair of the writers who have tried 
to make readers at a distance realise that marvellous 
scene. Each ship seemed to have been transfigured. 
It was outlined in fire, and for miles and miles the 
eye of the spectator wandered over phantom vessels, 
the details of each of which were more clearly dis- 
tinguishable than they were by daylight. In all the 
ages during which “the meteor flag of England” 
has kept the sea there can have been no spectacle 
presented on the bosom of the ocean comparable in 
beauty to that of last Saturday. 

Bat just as the Queen’s procession, on the 22nd 
of June, was even more splendid in its symbolism 
than in its reality, so this great demonstration at 
Spithead has a significance far deeper than its mere 
external aspect would suggest. If we wish to learn 
what that significance is we have only to go to the 
criticisms of the foreign witnesses of the wonderful 
show. Whether they write for Frenchmen, Germans, 








or Americans, they are agreed that the a:semblage 
of English vessels at Spithead puts an end to any 
possible controversy as to the present supremacy of 
Great Britain upon the sea. Whatever other 
Powers may be striving to do has been done by 
this country already.. She has been, steadily and 
resolutely pursuing her own course, unmoved 
by the taunts and sneers of her enemies, and by 
the boastings of her rivals. Always the first of 
the Sea Powers of the world, she has durin 
the last ten years made it her business to establish 
her supremacy not over one but over all possible 
assailants. It has been a great work, and it has 
been accomplished with an unparalleled success. It 
is pleasant to think that in the accomplishment of 
this work both of the great political parties have 
combined. No man who has the smallest regard 
for the truth can point to the demonstration at 
Spithead and claim it as a triumph for any par- 
ticular party or Government. As a matter of fact, 
and from the circumstances of the case, the Ministry 
of Lord Rosebery and the Board of Admiralty over 
which Lord Spencer presided were responsible for 
the most striking features in last Saturday’s demon- 
stration. It was a Liberal Administration which, 
built the great battleships of the Magnificent class ; 
it was a Liberal Board that cast aside all the old 
traditions of the service and caused such mammoth 
cruisers as the Powerful and Terrible to be con- 
structed ; above all, it was under Liberal Ministers 
that the fleet of torpedo-boat destroyers was called 
into existence. We do not on this account claim 
any special credit for Liberal statesmen and adminis- 
trators; they only did their duty as their pre- 
decessors in the Government of 1886 had done 
theirs. But last Saturday’s display would have 
been a very poor one in comparison with what it. 
was if Lord Spencer, Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth, 
and Mr. Robertson had not supported most loyally 
and energetically the great ship-building programme 
of 1894, and carried that programme in spite of all 
the criticism to which it was subjected from both 
sides of the House. We claim this indisputable 
fact as the best possible refutation of the calumny 
that the great cause of the national defence is better 
served by one party than by the other, and that we 
need to keep a Tory Administration in office if we 
desire to have a really powerful navy. 

But now that we have got a navy in the fashion- 
ing of which the nation as a whole has been directly 
interested, we must ask ourselves to what purpose 
it is to be applied. The French writers who have 
discoursed with so much sympathy and good 
feeling on the display at Spithead have one and 
all repudiated the notion that in that display 
there wa3 anything in the nature of a defiance 
of other Powers. They admit that by the neces- 
sities of her position Great Britain must have the 
command of the seas, and they do not begrudge us 
the ocular demonstration we have just given of the 
fact. that we have acquired that command. We are 
delighted to see Frenchmen take this sane and 
friendly view of a demonstration which they might 
very easily have regarded in a different spirit. Most 
Englishmen, we trust, will agree with the American 
officer who, according to the correspondent of the 
Times, said, after the review had taken place: 
“This makes for peace.” If we did not believe that 
the maintenance of our sea power made for peace 
throughout the world, we should feel bitter regret 
for our own advocacy of increased naval armaments. 
We must be strong upon the sea, because-unless we 
can command the great ocean highways, our empire 
—not only in its outlying parts, but even here in 
London—would be placed at the mercy of our rivals. 
It is only as a defensive force that our magnificent 
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navy commends itself to the goodwill of most of 
us. We know, of course, that there are persons 
amongst us who really deplore the fact that having 
got such a fleet together we do not at once make 
use of it. Some of them are doubtless intoxicated 
by the demonstration we have just given of our 
unrivalled supremacy on the seas, and by the frank 
acknowledgment of that supremacy which has been 
made ly our foreign critics. Before their intoxica- 
tion carries them too far we should advise them to 
ponder upon the lessons taught by the military 
review at Aldershot on Thursday. That review was 
the natural complement of the naval demonstration 
of last week. But how different was the spectacle 
that was presented at Aldershot from that which 
was seen at Spithead! We saw an admirable little 
army, excellent in its actual composition, in its 
discipline and in its intelligence, but bearing in 
every department the unmistakable stamp of its 
littleness. Now it is by armies more than by fleets 
that offensive wars against great Powers must 
always be carried on. The nation which only 
possesses an army like ours cannot conduct a 
successful offensive campaign against any great 
military Power. But so long as it has a fleet like 
that which was reviewed by the Prince of Wales 
last week it can defend itself and its possessions 
from attack in any quarter of the world. It is a 
sense of security, so long as we abide in the path of 
peace, with which the great naval demonstration 
ought to inspire us. 








THE FIRST DUTY OF EUROPE. 





J\OR more than seven weeks the fate of Greece 
: has been in the hands of the Powers, and yet, 
in spite of various hopeful prophecies, no result has 
been reached. We know that the representatives of 
the Porte have been gaining time by every possible 
artifice—sometimes delaying progress for as much 
as five days at a stroke—while their master has 
been making repeated attempts to break up the 
Concert by separate appeals to the Kaiser and 
the Czar. Moreover, when the terms of peace are 
at last announced, we may be tolerably sure that 
there will be another delay before the Porte 
submits to them, and while the Powers are 
determining by what sanctions (if any) their 
decision is to be enforced. Meanwhile Greece sees 
her resource, such as they are, drained by the 
armistice, the Turkish occupation of Thessaly, and 
the maintenance of the refugees. Turkish troops 
have been poured into Thessaly during the armistice, 
and the Turks, notwithstanding its provisions, have 
probably greatly improved their positions both there 
and in Epirus. Thus, if there is any hitch in the 
conclusion of peace, Turkey will resume the war at 
an immense advantage. Turcophilism at home, too, 
is raising its head again, and even a Standard corre- 
spondent can express a hope that the disgraceful 
work of supplying Turkey with a reorganised 
navy will fall into English, and not into German 
hands. But the most depressing fact of the 
situation is that public opinion in Western Europe 
has had time to be diverted from the Eastern 
Question, and is likely to be diverted a good deal 
more. Germany has before her a ‘Chancellor 
crisis” and a return of the Bismarckian régime, 
accompanied by threats on the part cf the reaction- 
aries of a policy which, with a less docile people 
than the Germans, would be quite enough to pro- 
voke civil war. Austria is like to be torn asunder 
by the strife of German and Slav—-her German sub- 
jects being the most actively rebellious. Hungary, 











alone among the nations of the world, is seriously 
menaced by agrarian Socialism, and, in any case, she 
will never fall into harmony with the influences at 
present dominant at Vienna. France will follow 
Russia; Italy, at present, will probably follow 
France. Our own foreign policy is apparently guided 
‘solely by a desire to work in harmony with everyone 
else. So we drift on along with Governments that 
want all their motive power for other purposes—one 
of them avowedly intending to use part of its own to 
block our progress elsewhere. French public opinion, 
as expressed by the Temps, may be impatient to prod 
the diplomatists and hasten their labours. But there 
is some ground for the suspicion expressed by that 
paper that the delay is not wholly undesigned. After 
the Greco-Turkish problem, Mr. Curzon has assured 
us, the Cretan problem is to be taken up. After the 
Cretan problem comes the problem with which the 
Concert of Europe began its labours—that of the 
reform of the Ottoman Empire. If these minor 
difficulties take so long to resolve, the greater 
difficulty may take till Doomsday; and the Powers 
cannot altogether escape our sympathy in their 
reluctance to undertake a task which they dare 
not settle by the only method likely to be of the 
slightest effect. 

Under these circumstances it seems as if, with- 
out relaxing their efforts to conclude peace between 
Turkey and Greece, the Powers might depute the 
settlement of the Cretan Question to more capable 
hands. As to Crete, at least, they are tolerably 
well agreed. What is wanted there is the establish- 
ment of autonomy, the appointment of a trust- 
worthy Governor, and the creation of a gendarmerie 
capable of keeping the peace. Autonomy will be 
accepted by the Christians readily enough as soon as 
they understand its precise meaning in this case; 
but they will not understand its meaning until the 
Moslems are kept from attacking them and the Turk- 
ish troops are withdrawn. The Powers will assuredly 
hasten their present negotiations if they take steps 
to enforce that withdrawal at once. They have 
already taken an unexpected and a most welcome 
and creditable step. The offer of the Governorship of 
the island to M. Numa Droz, a Swiss Radical of the 
older type, a political philosopher, an ex-President of 
his own country, and a very able administrator of 
an absolutely civilian cast, is perhaps the last thing 
one would have expected from a body which includes 
States so essentially monarchist and militarist as 
Germany and Russia. If the Powers will really 
guarantee a loan, the half-million sterling that is 
wanted will be subscribed in any great European 
capital in a couple of hours, and the relief from 
the cost of occupation and blockade will be a 
considerable set-off against the interest. M. 
Droz understands politics, and the standards 
he will apply to the conduct of excited Cretan 
Christians are not so rigorous as those of the 
Admirals. He is, naturally, in sympathy with 
Cretan aspirations, and if he has a free hand 
and an adequate force, he is as likely to evolve 
order out of chaos—even during the temporary 
governorship which is all that he will at present 
accept—as anyone that can be named. But unless 
the Turkish troops are removed, the islanders will 
no more believe in him than they believed in the 
blockading squadrons. Surely it is time for the 
Powers to drop pedantry, to secure the immediate 
withdrawal of the Turkish troops, and then to 
delegate the settlement of the Cretan Question to 
the able representative whom they have chosen— 
backing him, if necessary, as we have suggested on 
a previous occasion, by French or Italian mountain 
troops, until he has had time to form a gendarmer‘e 
from among the mountaineers of his native land. 
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SLAVERY IN EAST AFRICA. 


W* have never had a high opinion of the British 
Foreign Office as a bureau of information. 
Its ignorance has brought many humiliations upon 
the country, and upon the Ministers whom it is 
supposed to coach. But really we can scarcely 
believe that these permanent officials in Downing 
Street, who have a legal adviser of their own on 
the premises, believed that a British subject might 
lawfully detain fugitive slaves in Africa, until they 
were enlightened by a running opinion of the 
Attorney-General during the course of a discussion 
in Committee of Supply. Great Britain has for 
half a century been keenly zealous for the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade—so zealous that some of us, 
like Lord Dufferin, have begun to forget that English- 
men were at one time the worst of all offenders. The 
diplomatic correspondence relating to the Slave 
Trade occupies a large part of that ill-arranged 
and ill-indexed record known as the State Papers. 
Yet, if we are to believe Mr. Curzon, the ingenious 
gentlemen who conducted the correspondence were 
under the impression that an Englishman in the 
dominions of the Sultan of Zanzibar on the main- 
land was not merely allowed, but legally bound to 
detain fugitive slaves, and hand them over to their 
lawful owners. Mr. Curzon is an industrious man, 
and probably repeated accurately the law with 
which his officials supplied him. And if that be so, 
all we can say is that the gentlemen of the Foreign 
Office, even though they were carefully nominated by 
persons of influence, and tested by a “limited com- 
petition,’ are more ignorant than we had con- 
ceived possible of knowledge essential to their 
business. 

The law, so far as it affects British subjects, is 
now, as we gather, to be enforced, and we will 
assume that it will be enforced honestly and 
thoroughly. But what, then, is the position of the 
British ofticers employed by the Sultan? They are 
administrating the law of their own country. In 
the one capacity they support slavery ; in the other 
they cannot countenance it. One need hardly 
doubt that in a short time the dual position will 
become intolerable. What is more, the dual posi- 
tion is rendered the more embarrassing by the con- 
trast between the law on the mainland, the law 
on the islands, and the law on the sea. In the 
Sultan’s continental dominions the status of 
slavery is still legal. In Zanzibar and Pemba not 
merely is the status illegal, but British officers 
will take an active part in freeing the slaves. 
On the sea British ships are supposed to be engaged 
in hunting slave-dhows and in freeing the victims 
of Arab ferocity. Far away in the interior British 
ofiicers are busy in the same good work, and many 
of them have lost their lives i: Nyassaland in 
attempting to stop the sources of supply for the 
slave plantations in the Sultan’s dominions. Is 
it not, we ask, something worse than a mere bit of 
hypocrisy for us to allow these British and Sikh 
soldiers to fight against the slave-raiders by the 
shores of Lake Nyassa while we, who are the masters 
of the Sultan of Zanzibar, allow him to hold the 
slaves in lawful slavery if they are once transported 
through the Portuguese dominions t>» Mombasa? 
What is more, we believe that honesty would in 
this as in most other cases be the best policy. Some 
friction is anticipated before slavery is finally abolished 
in the islands of Pemba and Zanzibar. The Arabs 
may give trouble; they will, at least, ask for ex- 
travagant compensation. If they protest against 
the interference with customs to which, as we are 
told, they are so passionately attached, England has 
one answer, and one answer only: that in the eyes 












of Europe slavery is wrong, and that Christendom 
has bound itself at the Brussels Congress to put it 
down. But if we use that answer the Arab has his 
rejoinder ready. Why, he will ask, do you allow 
this wrong to flourish in Mombasa while you sup- 
press it in Pemba? It will require all Sr Arthur 
Hardinge’s ingenuity to dispose of this simple argu- 
ment. Perhaps he will answer that Exeter Hall 
is not yet awakened to the facts about the main- 
land, and that that makes all the difference. ‘ 

The law as to slavery is not recondite, nor is i 
even necessary to go back to Lord Mansfield. It is 
mainly comprised in two statutes, one of 1824 and 
another of 1873. It is a criminal offence under the 
first Act to carry away or remove, or to import or 
bring into any place whatsoever, slaves or other 
persons as or in order to their being dealt with as 
slaves. This Act, which was passed when the Queen 
was still in the nursery, was applied by our fathers 
to acts done by British subjects in places not part of 
the British dominions (6 and 7 Vict. c. 98, and Reg. 
v. Zulueta, 1 Car. and K. 215), and no one has yet 
doubted that this interpretation was good law. It 
is true that while slavery was lawful in Brazil it 
was held that British subjects might lawfully con- 
tract for the sale of slaves there, though the decision 
in this latter case is not so free from doubt. But 
whatever be the law as to holding or selling outside 
the Queen’s dominions, there can be no doubt that 
any act within the precise terms of the Statute of 
George IV. is, if done by a British subject, illegal 
anywhere. 

Even from the merely monetary point of view it 
would be good policy to abolish slavery throughout 
the Sultan’s dominions. Almost all the punitive 
expeditions in which we have been engaged in East 
Africa have been directed against settlements or 
refuges of fugitive slaves. It is said, and probably 
said truly, that these fugitive slaves were terrible 
ruffians. The slave who continues to serve 
his owner will generally be a more amiable 
character than the slave who takes to the woods. 
But in all probability if the fugitive had not been 
held in slavery his spirit of independence would not 
have developed into ruffianism. So long as slavery 
continues there is sure to be a plentiful crop of 
ruffianism, and rutfianism, owing to the geographical 
configuration of the country, will always be ex- 
pensive to put down. The sooner the: Foreign Office 
takes a straight line the better. 








THE QUEEN IN KENSINGTON. 





HE Queen’s visit to Kensington last Monday 
was, like every other incident of the Jubilee 
except the reception of the House of Commons at 
Buckingham Palace, an unqualified success. Her 
Majesty’s youth, which she spent in Kensington 
Palace, was not altogether a happy one. She 
has herself referred to it as a sad period in her 
long life. But, of course, the chief interest of 
her sojourn at Kensington was the event which 
brought it to a close. The Times quoted once 
more on Tuesday the hackneyed description of 
the “sweet girl Queen ” receiving the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Lord Chamberlain, “her hair 
falling upon her shoulders, her feet in slippers, tears 
in her eyes, but perfectly collected and dignified.” 
When Mr. Holmes’s authorised Life of the Queen 
appears, we shall know whether this rather hys- 
terical language contains an accurate account of 
the facts. The death of William the Fourth was 
not a sudden one. It had been known for some 
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weeks that he could not recover, and for some 
days that the end was a question of hours. And 
even if it be true that the Princess Victoria became 
Queen of England in her sleep, it is hard to suppose 
that her visitors could not have waited until she 
was completely dressed. The Lord Chamberlain of 
the day was Lord Conyngham. The Archbishop 
was Dr. Howley, who, though not a man of great 
intelligence, has left a reputation more becoming 
a Christian Prelate than any political or mental 
accomplishments. It was Archbishop Howley who 
put the crown on the Queen’s head in West- 
minster Abbey on the 28th of June, 18358, just 
fifty-nine years before her Majesty’s visit to 
Kensington in honour of her Diamond Jubilee. 
In its leading article of the 29th of June, 
1838, the Times pointedly remarked that the only 
person received with any perscnal enthusiasm was 
the Duke of Wellington, and austerely added that 
the people of England would maintain the Monarchy, 
with or without the assistance of the Monarch. The 
almost incredible strangeness and remoteness of these 
sentences as read now are an eloquent testimony to 
the debt which the nation owes the Queen. 

It was at Kensington Palace, one of the few really 
beautiful buildings in London, that the Queen’s first 
Council was held. Even readers acquainted with no 
more serious history than ‘‘ Esmond ” will remember 
the stormy scene enacted there in 1714, on the 
death of Queen Anne, when the Whig Privy 
Councillors, headed by the Duke of Argyll, broke 
into the room and asserted their right to places 
at the Board. Queen Victoria’s first Council was 
quiet enough. There is a lively and picturesque 
account of it in the “Greville Memoirs.” The 
Whigs were in office. But no attempt was 
made to exclude the Tories. Among the most 
prominent of them were the Duke of Wellington and 
Sir Robert Pee). Lord Brougham, too, was there, 
in a state of much excitement, making grammatical 
criticisms in a loud whisper. The Lord Mayor 
claimed admission, and had to be reminded that, 
though “right honourable,” he was not a Privy 
Councillor, The accession of a new Sovereign, still, 
we may hope, in the dim and distant courses of the 
future, is now the only occasion upon which the Privy 
Council as a whole ever meets. It is not then in the 
power of the Government to exclude their political 
opponents as Lord Salisbury and his colleagues have 
seen fit to exclude their predecessors in office from 
the celebration of the Jubilee. Lord Salisbury 
probably regards the whole thing as a bore, and 
declines to trouble himself about it. But the officers 
of the Household stood in need of the severe lesson 
they have received in the Queen’s veiled rebuke. 
From the day of that first Council to the present 
time the Queen has set all her subjects a lesson of 
loyalty to the Constitution. It is understood that 
like many persons less highly placed she has become 
more Conservative with the advance of years. But 
she has always bowed without a murmur to the 
declared will of the people. 

There have been many changes in Kensington 
since the Queen came to the throne. But the 
greatest change of allis the continuous connection 
of the royal parish with central London. Kensington 
Palace and Kensington Gardens are not essentially 
different in 1897 from what they were in 1837. 
But they were then separated from the metropolis 
by a country road. Guests came in glass coaches 
through Kensington Gore to breakfast at Holland 
House, a perfect piece of Elizabethan architecture, 
and a far finer building than even the Palace itself. 
In Lord Ilchester’s garden there is still a most 
curious relic of the Whig fever for Napoleon. This 
is a bust of the Corsican bandit, dated 1814, the year 





of his detention at Elba, and inscribed with a 
magnificent quotation from the “‘ Odyssey,” the lines 
which declare that Ulysses is not yet dead, but that 
the wide sea keeps him in a wave-washed island, and 
that cruel men have him in their power. The quota- 
tion which, from a literary point of view, is one of 
the most brilliant ever made, was probably Lord Hol- 
land’s own. He was an excellent scholar and, as 
became the nephew of his uncle, the most ardent of 
all possible Whigs. He was a member of the 
Queen’s first Cabinet, and died in office just before 
the great Tory reaction of 1841. But the Whiggery 
of Lord Melbourne, one of the chief frequenters 
of Holland House, was a very pale reflection of 
Charles Fox’s democratic enthusiasm. A Peer still 
living stated at a public meeting within the last 
thirty years that her Majesty was a Whig, and, on 
being called to account in the House of Lords, cited 
from “ Maunders’s Treasury of Useful Knowledge” 
the statement that his Sovereign was a political 
pupil of Lord Melbourne. So the Tories thought 
sixty years ago, and the idea made them very 
disloyal. But Lord Melbourne was on the one hand 
too chivalrous, and on the other hand too lukewarm, 
to use his unique position for the benefit of his party. 
He had no very strong political convictions himself, 
and, such as they were, he made no attempt to 
instil them into the mind of the Queen. He had 
neither the personal ambition nor the unscrupulous 
cunning of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. 








INSURANCE. 


HE general impetus to trade and commerce 
imparted by the great Jubilee celebration was 
necessarily communicated to the insurance markets, 
and a very large business of a mixed description 
was placed not only with those of the recognised 
insurance companies which were willing to accept 
the class of risk offered, but with the underwriters 
at Lloyd’s in particular and with unattached 
speculators in general. Cover was sought for 
various kinds of risks but, primarily, as protection 
in the event of the commemorative proceedings 
being abandoned either on account of personal 
calamity to the Royal Family or from other fortui- 
tous causes, as, for instance,a sudden outbreak of war. 
Tradesmen, caterers and others, doubtless, learned 
a sad lesson in 1892 by the premature death of the 
Duke of Clarence, an event which not only evoked 
widespread sorrow for personal and sympathetic 
reasons, but which was, from a minor point of view, 
deplorable in the ruinous effect produced upon small 
traders who had bought largely in a risen market 
and were eventually compelled to louse all or sell at 
bankrupt prices. It would appear only reasonable, 
therefore, that on the recent occasion of national 
rejoicing there should have been a general anxiety 
on the part of those making a large outlay of money 
to guard against serious loss by availing themselves 
of the protection granted by insurance. This took 
the shape in the majority of cases of a term insur- 
ance on one life or on a group of lives—it is 
unnecessary to be more explicit—and several enter- 
prising life offices accepted a fair amount of busi- 
ness at premiums which fluctuated between £2 23. 
and £10 103. per cent. The largest business, 
however—both in life assurance for a short term 
and simple indemnity against contingent risk—was 
placed at Lloyd’s, and it was stated in well-informed 
quarters that the underwriters at this famous in- 
stitution had something like a quarter of a million 
at stake! Such a figure, if accurate, indicates 
rather a headlong precipitation on the part of in- 
surers, and might well justify speculation as to what 
would have been the financial position of the operators 
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at Lloyd’s if the insurances had unhappily become 
payable. However, all’s well that ends well, and on 
the present occasion there is cause for nothing but 
congratulation, although a proper appreciation of the 
grave risks undertaken should strike a note of 
warning not to be entirely disregarded in future 
operations. An important point to note is that 
Lloyd’s, by accepting life business, brought itself 
under the Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870, and 
every member writing life risks is liable to penalty 
for not observing its conditions. 

The class of business referred to above was by no 
means the only grist brought to the insurance mill. 
With something like eight miles of timber seating, 
and a proportionate amount of bunting, to say 
nothing of illuminations and bonfires, it may be 
easily imagined that the fire companies were called 
into requisition to cover the extra risks incurred. 
Then the timely warnings issued by the Com- 
missioners of Police, for the benefit of householders 
who had arranged to quit their abodes en famille for 
the day, acted as a strong stimulus to the prudent to 
make provision against possible depredation by the 
opportunist housebreaker; and we understand that 
the burglary insurance companies — which rank 
among the most valuable of recent developments 
in insurance—reaped quite a harvest in premiums 
by the lessons of forethought enjoined upon 
responsible holiday-makers. Finally, the expecta- 
tion of unprecedented crowds and crushes (a wholly 
exaggerated estimate as it turned out) gave 
satisfactory opportunities for business to the offices 
transacting accident assurance, the cover offered 
by several popular accident companies being largely 
utilised, though, fortunately in every way, more 
to the profit of the companies than to that of the 
insurers. 

Reference to the Jubilee commemoration suggests 
another matter which has been much discussed in 
insurance circles. The vast development of our 
insurance companies during the present reign, aided 
beyond all question by the not less remarkable pro- 
gress of actuarial science, gave rise to a very general 
expectation that some of the most prominent re- 
presentatives of the theory and practice of insurance 
would be accorded a place in the list of Jubilee honours 
published on the morning of the great day. It was, 
indeed, almost taken for granted that the Presidents 
of the Institute and Faculty of Actuaries would 
be selected for distinction, and no little disappoint- 
ment was occasioned in the insurance world when it 
was found that their names were omitted altogether. 
On the other hand, some small crumbs of comfort 
were forthcoming in the discovery that the insurance 
profession had not been entirely disregarded. Mr. 
E. W. Brabrook, who gets a well-deserved C.B., is the 
Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies; Mr. Henry 
Harben, now elevated to the honour of knighthood, 
is the famous organiser and dictator of the Pru- 
dential, and still holds the position of Deputy- 
Chairman of that great Company ; Mr. C. R. Gilman, 
also included in the list of knights, is Manager of the 
Norwich and London Accident Insurance Association, 
besides being Mayor of Norwich; while Mr. Henry 
C. Burdett, upon whom a similar honour has been 
conferred, is the Deputy-Chairman of the Royal 
Nurses’ Pension Fund and author of a scheme of 
old-age pensions, by no means the least important of 
the many similar schemes which have recently been 
brought under public consideration. In addition to 
the names mentioned, distinctions of various orders 
were conferred upon several gentlemen among 
whose qualifications for royal preferment were the 
valuable services rendered to some sections of the 
public in their capacities as directors of insurance 
companies. It is only necessary to add that the 
insurance societies evinced their ready participation 
in the prevalent rejoicing by a wonderful prodigality 
in illuminations and in various other ways, from the 
presentation of commemorative cards and pamphlets 
to (in some cases) the generous distribution of 
bonuses among their officials. 








FINANCE. 





Bx ESS continues almost suspended, for the 
) shadow of the Jubilee celebrations is still over 
all markets. From the railway traffic returns issued 
this week it would seem that trade all over the 
country has been more or less affected, for most of 
the railway companies show unfavourably, con- 
sidering the season of the year, the fineness of the 
weather, and the great prosperity of the country. 
Here and there, no doubt, the famine and the plague 
in India and the Tariff Bill in America have affected 
certain industries adversely : but taking the country 
altogether we have never had a more prosperous 
time. And the Revenue returns for the first 
quarter of the financial year show most strikingly 
that all classes are doing wonderfully well. It must 
be, then, the Jubilee celebrations that are for the 
moment contracting business. Great numbers of 
people are still absent from the City, and there is a 
kind of langour and unwillingness to engage in 
new enterprise for the present. Moreover, money 
was rather scarce and in exceedingly strong 
demand during the first half of the week, and 
that, no doubt, has likewise checked business. 
But most people expect great cheapness by and 
by, and, therefore, are postponing transactions. 
Early in the week the Mining Market was somewhat 
depressed by rumours of various kinds. One 
greatly exaggerated the illness of President Kruger ; 
another, which appeared in the newspapers, was to 
the effect that the President not merely threatened 
to resign, but actually intended to do so; and a third 
stated that the relations between the Executive and 
the Judiciary were very strained. Perhaps these 
rumours were circulated largely by those who had 
been surprised by the rapid rise in mining shares and 
wished to bring about a reaction. At all events, 
there was some falling off in demand and decline in 
prices, but late on Wednesday afternoon exceedingly 
good yields from some of the leading, and especially 
the deep level, mines gave a new fillip to the market, 
and prices, for the most part, recovered.  Inter- 
national securities are very much neglected; even 
South American have given away, especially Argen- 
tine. The United States Senate has not passed the 
Tariff Bill. Mr. Gage, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
has repeated his belief that the Bill -will be very 
soon got rid of, and that already there is a beginning 
of a general revival of business. But though Mr. 
Gage is perfectly sincere and is a man. of high 
character, he is as likely to be mistaken as other 
people, and apparently the public is beginning to 
see that mere expressions of belief differ materially 
from established facts. There is already a check to 
the unfounded speculation that has been going on 
for a couple of weeks. In India matters are at lat 
improving. Money is becoming more abundant and 
cheap, and the monsoon rains are giving rise to the 
hope that the famine will end next month and that 
normal conditions will return very soon. The news 
from Australia is also better. : 

As said above, money was in. very strong 
demand during the first half of the week. There is 
always more or less of a demand during the closing 
days of the half year, partly owing to.the prepara- 
tions for the payments of dividends and interest, and 
partly to the foolish policy of the Joint Stock Banks 
of calling in money to make it appear in their balance 
sheets that they hold larger reserves than they 
usually do. The general estimate in the Money 
Market is that the outside market has borrowed 
from the Bank of England from four to, five million 
sterling, or rather more than the amount of the 
interest upon the National Debt which;will be pay- 
able at the beginning of the week. But it is to be 
recollected that this transfer of money from the 
Bank of England to the other banks is, a mere 
temporary shifting; the money doas not, to any con- 
siderable extent, leave London, and by-and-by a 
good deal of it will be paid back into the Bank of 
England. Meanwhile the result of it will be to 
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make money unduly cheap for a week or two. 
Silver is weak and there is scarcely any demand for it. 
The Indian Council, too, has not sold its drafts as well 
as for some weeks previously. On Wednesday it 
offered for tender 30 lacs, and the applications slightly 
exceeded 17 lacs. The whole amount was disposed 
of at 4? per rupee. Apparently the Exchange Banks 
have now completely supplied themselves, and as 
rates are declining both in Bombay and Calcutta 
there is no object in sending out large amounts. 
From the latest reports received from the leading 
tea-planting institutions it would appear that the 
damage done in Assam by the earthquake was not 
so great or so widespread as at first was reported. 

The Staines Reservoir Joint Committee has issued 
this week £250,000 3 per cent. guaranteed debenture 
stock, part of a total issue of a million sterling. It 
is empowered to execute works for the Middlesex, the 
Grand Junction, and New River Companies, and the 
three companies are jointly and severally liable for 
the interest on the debentures. 

The Corporation of London invites tenders on 
July 6th for a million and a quarter of 2) per cent. 
debenture stock, chiefly for converting a portion of 
its debt. The Corporation reserves the right to 
redeem by six months’ notice on July Ist, 1927. 

Messrs. Speyers and Brothers offer four million 
dollars 3} per cent. Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern Railway gold bonds, principal and interest 
payable in United States gold coin. The issue is 
part of a total of fifty million dollars for the con- 
version of old debts bearing higher rates of interest, 
and is absolutely secure. 
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By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDA Y.—The scene of interest has for the 
moment been transferred from London to 
Portsmouth and its neighbourhood. Those who, like 
myself, came down from London early yesterday and 
had a full day in the midst of the wonderful fleet off 
Spithead, have seen a sight the like of which has 
hardly been witnessed in this world before. Twice 
yesterday I steamed in the hospitable yacht of a 
friend through the lines of the British fleet, and 
afterwards I inspected the ships representing foreign 
navies. The pen of the most brilliant of descriptive 
writers would be baffled to paint a picture of the 
wonderful scene presented by the congregation of 
these stately ships of war in five orderly lines, each 
nearly six miles in length. The mind is bewildered 
by the spectacle of so much of the fighting 
force of the world concentrated on a particular 
spot. What strikes the spectator is the extra- 
ordinary orderliness and neatness of these huge 
machines of war. Of the strength of the English 
fleet assembled here there is no need to speak. 
Foreign critics and tables of statistics may be left 
to do that. Butit may be well to note an outsider's 
impression of the superior symmetry of our British- 
built ships to their foreign rivals. Even the 
greatest of the battle-ships which fly the white 
ensign could show some lines of beauty. The 
foreign ships, on the other hand, had an uncouth 
appearance which certainly did not commend them 
to the «sthetic sense of the spectator. The ugliest 
and the most formidable in appearance was the 
great Russian cruiser. It seemed as though its 
designers had meant it to appear as terrific as 
possible, like the dragon ships of the Chinese. The 
Powerful and Terrible, which lay at only a 
little distance from the Russian, looked by no means 
so formidable; yet experts declare them to be in 
reality much more powerful. The very high funnels 
of the American ship detract much from its appear- 
ance, which otherwise would be admirable. This 
fine vessel is certainly the most interesting and one 
of the most formidable ships of war in the world. 








Many of the large mail steamers and a perfect 
crowd of yachts of all sizes and rigs had already 
assembled in view of the review of to-day. On 
board the Teufonic were so many Members of 
Parliament and other notabilities that one wondered 
how the Campania was going to get a sufficient 
number of passengers to fill her spacious deck. 
Among the people on the Jew/onic was Mr. Morley, 
gazing on a spectacle which must give rise to many 
strange thoughts in his cultured and philosophic 
mind. 

Sunday.—The review passed off as well as the 
Jubilee Day procession did—that is to say, without 
a hitch. There was a threatening of rain in the 
morning and a severe thunderstorm in the after- 
noon—due, said everybody, to the firing of the grand 
salute—but the sun was shining whilst the review 
was taking place, and at night, when the fleet was 
illuminated, the weather was perfect. Of the 
review it may be said, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that it was a magnificent spectacle. 
The countless miles of flags, the war vessels 
in solemn array; the Royal yachts steaming 
through the lines amid the thunderous cheers of 
the seamen and the roar of the cannon; the fleets of 
private yachts and passenger steamers scattered all 
about: here was a spectacle to which no artist 
could do justice. ‘Ships in thousands.” The words 
were almost true. The great sheet of water 
between the mainland and the Isle of Wight seemed 
to be a town, in which every house was a noble 
vessel, and every vessel bore the national banner. 

The thunderstorm and its accompaniment of 
heavy tropical rain interrupted the sight-seeing 
and pleasuring for an hour. But it was only like 
the temporary lowering of the curtain between two 
acts of a glowing drama. The illumination of the 
fleet was certainly the most beautiful spectacle of 
the kind I ever saw. It surpassed every expect- 
ation. When our yacht, returning after dinner 
from Southampton, came in sight of the fleet there 
was a general cry of wonder and almost awe- 
stricken admiration. Weseemed to be looking intoa 
fairy world, and upon a phantom fleet. From where 
we were at the moment the ships looked like toys, 
but toys fashioned out of gold and precious stones, 
shining resplendently. We were miles away, but 
we could trace the deck lines, the masts, the spars, 
the fighting tops, the funnels, quite clearly, and each 
separate ship was recognisable by its outline in fire. 
All the illuminations of last week in London were cast 
into the shade by this ethereal vision. The rockets 
and search lights that went up into the vault above 
our heads detracted from the spectacle rather than 
added to it. It was these ships of fire, which by 
some strange optical illusion seemed to be actually 
transparent, upon which all eyes were riveted. One 
wondered what would have been thought in the 
world of old if such a fleet as this had borne down 
upon the shores of any country in the world. 
From every ship in the fleet came _ the 
sounds of music and singing until the time 
came for the Prince of Wales to _ pass 
through the lines. Then the vigorous cheering 
that rolled from ship to ship as the Royal yacht 
went on its way drowned every other sound, 
until the guns firing the parting salute in turn 
drowned the cheers. I had one remarkable view 
before I left the spot. It was when we crossed the 
head of the two chief lines and looked down a street 
six miles in length, paved with the sea and lined 
on either side by large cruisers and battle-ships 
outlined in fire. I shall never forget the look of 
that “street” of green water glittering in the rays 
of the lamps. From end to end it was absolutely 
empty, for the Prince’s yacht had departed; but 
no empire the world has ever seen could have 
provided so kingly an avenue as that through 
which the Heir Apparent had just passed amid the 
shouts of the sailors and the thunder of the guns. 

Monday.—The House of Commons has been un- 
lucky in this Jubilee season. It is still boiling over 
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with indignation at its treatment at Buckingham 
Palace on Wednesday, and now it is by no 
means satisfied with its reception on the Campania 
on Saturday; buta horrible story is current to the 
effect that the M.P.’s are not entitled to complain 
of being crowded and hustled on their own special 
ship. The Admiralty, or some other potent authority, 
saw fit to make such a bargain with the Cunard 
Company that the amount allotted for the 
luncheon of each individual M.P. was exactly 
sixteen pence. A man can lunch very well at his 
club for this sum, provided he is a teetotaler. But 
it is not so easy to get a good luncheon on board 
ship at so cheap a rate, and, as a matter of fact, the 
story runs that Sir John Burns had actually to pay 
for the entertainment of her Majesty’s faithful 
Commons out of his own pocket. Be this as it may, 
there is no question that none of the arrangements 
for the House of Commons in connection with the 
Jubilee have been well managed. This is, to say 
the least of it, very unfortunate. 

Death has been busy even amid the absorbing 
engagements of the last few days. A veteran 
Liberal has disappeared from his old haunt at the 
Reform Club in the person of Sir John Simon; and, 
by a cruelly strange coincidence, at the very moment 
when the Imperialist idea is gaining so great a hold 
upon the minds of the Queen’s subjects, one of 
those who did most to further that idea in its infancy, 
Professor Ransome of the Yorkshire College, has 
been prematurely cut off. But the death which in 
ordinary times would have attracted most attention 
is that of Mrs. Oliphant, a writer who will stand 
high in the ranks of the Victorians, who wrote 
much and never wrote ill, and who in one or two 
of her books attained to a level of excellence the 
full height of which has not yet been recognised 
by her contemporaries. She was one of the Queen's 
neighbours and friends at Windsor, and was devoted 
to Her Majesty. One of her last literary labours 
was the writing of a personal life of the Queen, 
which will, I believe, be published in due course by 
Messrs. Cassell. 

Tuesday.—More trials for the unfortunate 
Commons! The letter of the Lord Chamberlain 
explaining, or rather professing to explain, the 
fiasco at Buckingham Palace last Wednesday, is a 
foolish and perfunctory production, which leaves 
matters rather worse than they were before. No 
wonder the M.P.’s who were hustled by Court officials 
are very angry. Some of them had their revenge 
yesterday afternoon, when they took advantage of 
the absence of Ministerialists, who were engaged at 
the Royal garden-party, in order to put Ministers in 
a minority on three successive occasions. It was not 
perhaps a very brilliant victory this; but really 
Ministers had laid themselves open to it by their 
foolish way of managing their business, and the 
lecture which the Tines is good enough to administer 
to the peccant Radicals from the Olympian height 
on which it is privileged to live, is wholly out of 
place. 
The South Africa Committee meets again to-day 
to have a private sitting. No Committee of the 
House of Commons was ever more completely dis- 
credited than this particular Committee. It has 
forfeited the confidence both of the House and the 
public, and has brought confusion and disgrace upon 
the system of inquiry which it represented. I am 
told that the members have made up their minds 
and will persist in the hushing-up policy which they 
adopted a few weeks ago. The evidence which was 
to establish Mr. Chamberlain’s innocence—or guilt— 
will not be produced, will not even ‘be called for, 
although everybody knows that if the Committee 
chose it could obtain it in five minutes. The ques- 
tions which are necessary to the elucidation of the 
truth will not be put. The whole of the energies of 
this precious Committee of Inquiry will be devoted to 
the work of burking the investigation and burying 
the whole unsavoury subject deep in an ignominious 








Shaw telegrams” are not to be made public. Those 

who have read these documents will know what 
that means. Never were such extraordinary com- 
munications put in evidence before a Parliamentary 
Committee. One can understand the anxiety of cer- 
tain persons to see them suppressed. What it is 
impossible to understand is the way in which these 
persons have secured the connivance of the members 
of the South Africa Committee. 

The luncheon given to the Colonial Premiers by 
Lord Rosebery was an important function, inasmuch 
as it enabled these gentlemen, all of whom are by 
way of being Liberals, to meet not only the head of 
the last Liberal Administration, but the majority 
of his colleagues in the Cabinet. Lord Rosebery had 
wished to give a more formal entertainment than a 
mere luncheon to the Colonial representatives ; but 
when he made application to the Colonial office some 
time ago for a night on which they might dine with 
him, he was repulsed by the officials with very little 
ceremony. Apparently Mr. Chamberlain had no 
desire that the Colonial Premiers should meet a 
statesman who knows more about the Colonies than 
he does, and who took an interest in Imperial Federa- 
tion at a time when Mr. Chamberlain himself was 
profoundly ignorant of the whole question. The 
success of the luncheon yesterday, however, fully 
atoned for the absence of the more formal dinner, 
and it was generally proclaimed as the most success- 
ful of all the entertainments yet given to the 
Premiers. 

Wednesday.—The Queen has shown. once more 
her sound sense and her real appreciation of the 
spirit of the Constitution. Her expression of regret for 
the affront which, without her knowledge, was put 
upon the House of Commons, and her invitation to 
all “her faithful Commons” and their wives to meet 
her at Windsor, are not the least notable or graceful 
incidents of the Jubilee. Nobody wished to make too 
much of the unpleasant scene at the Palace last 
week, when through the bungling of the Court officials 
—and, one must add, the stupidity of certain members 
of the Government—the House of Commons was 
subjected to certain indignities of a very unpleasant 
kind. Regard for the Queen alone made men un- 
willing to say too much upon this subject; but, at 
the same time, it is absolutely essential that in cele- 
brating the Jubilee the rights and dignity of the 
House of Commons should suffer no impairment, 
and both were undoubtedly impaired by the action 
of the Lord Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour. The 
Queen, with her admirable sense of what.is due to 
Constitutional rights and privileges, has seen this at 
a glance, and by her gracious action yesterday has 
put an end to any sense of grievance on the part of 
the representatives of the nation. This does not, of 
course, excuse the blundering action of those who 
have made her intervention necessary. 

So we are to get the “Fiora Shaw telegrams,” 
after all. Mr. Chamberlain, with the connivance of 
the South Africa Committee, is to escape without 
being required to produce the documents which are 
to establish his guilt or innocence, but the Committee 
has not had the hardihood to refuse to notice the 
extraordinary series of telegrams between Miss Shaw 
and Mr. Rhodes that has recently fallen into its 
hands. There is apparently a limit beyond which 

even this most remarkable Parliamentary Committee 
dare not go; but if its members suppose that by this 
tardy and partial concession to public decency they 
are rehabilitating themselves in the respect of the 
nation, or purging Mr. Chamberlain from the 
shadows of suspicion in which through his own 
deliberate action he has involved himself, they are 
mightily mistaken. For the present, however, we 
must be content to wait for Friday and the 
revelations which will come with it. 
Thursday.—The proceedings in the House of 
Commons yesterday afternoon were of a decidedly 
farcical character. The Plumbers Bill is, I believe, a 
very bad measure, which nobody would care to see 
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supported with a fulness and fervour that astonished 
all who were not behind the scenes. The whole 
purpose of those who took part in the debate was, of 
course, to prevent any further progress being made 
with the Women’s Suffrage Bill, which the House of 
Commons, in a moment of reckless levity, read a 
second time a few months ago. That episode in the 
history of the House was by no means creditable to 
it, and even those who voted in the majority on the 
Women’s Bill seem now to be aware of this fact. 
Consequently, there was a general desire yesterday 
to use the Plumbers Bill in order to prevent any 
further progress with the other measure during the 
present session. 

The House of Commons is preparing for its 
Royal picnic on Saturday next in a very pleasant 
temper, and its admiration for the Queen has been 
intensified by thisdisplay of her tact and good feeling. 
There is still, however, great indignation at the 
manner in which Ministers and those in authority 
have ignored the existence of their predecessors 
in connection with the Jubilee rejoicings. I am told 
that even Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has failed 
to receive an invitation to the review at Aldershot 
to-day. This is really unpardonable stupidity on the 
part of the people who sent out the invitations for 
the review. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was, 
by common consent, one of the best Secretaries for 
War who ever held office. It is barely two years 
since he resigned. The greatest review that has 
been held on English soil during the past half- 
century takes place to-day, and Sir Henry is not 
even invited to witness it! If the present adminis- 
trators of our Army show as much stupidity in 
other matters as they have shown in connection 
with these invitations to the review, the Army 
itself must be in a bad way ! 

Friday.—The troubles in India are beginning to 
excite a good deal of attention and cause some 
uneasiness. In India the ship of the State always 
seems to be steaming through a fog, and no one can 
tell precisely the exact course on which it is moving. 
I learn from a very competent authority that the 
Sultan has his emissaries at present in India as well as 
in Egypt, Algeria, and the Soudan, and that they are 
doing everythirg in their power tostir up Mahomedan 
fanaticism. It is possible, therefore, that some 
of these Indian troubles emanate from the Yildiz 
Kiosk. Another pretty little game which the 
“ great assassin” is playing at present is an attempt 
to secure the withdrawal of Sir Philip Currie and 
M. Cambon from Constantinople. Abdul Hamid 
hates the present Ambassadors of England and 
France, and would do anything to secure their 
downfall. His hirelings and henchmen, both in 
this country and Constantinople, are acting under 
his orders in the attempts they are making to 
discredit Sir Philip Currie in the English press, 
and similar disgraceful intrigues are being carried 
on in Paris against M. Cambon. It would be an 
infamy if they were to succeed. 








MRS. OLIPHANT. 

VERYONE will recognise the touch of pathos in 
the fact that just at this time of rejoicing one 

of the most characteristic literary figures of the 
Victorian age has passed away. No period, in England 
at any rate, has been more conspicuously the age of 
literary women than the last sixty years, and among 
those literary women no one has surpassed Mra. 
Oliphant in the mass of her achievement, in the tire- 
less industry which covered half a century of time, 
or in the width of her appeal to popular sympathy 
and admiration. “ So long as she is young and happy, 
work will do her no harm,” said the famous sage of 
Blackwood's, when he first met her fifty years ago; 
and since then no author has more resolutely laboured 
to carry out the duty of hard work. The number 
of her writings is indeed enormous. Five-and- 





forty years of almost unceasing contributions to 
Blackwood's Magazine, in whose service she was 
already a veteran when the “Scenes of Clerical Life” 
began, is only one item of a long account. For an 
even longer period, tale after tale and novel after 
novel have poured from the press, until the last one 
a few weeks ago. Poems of singular delicacy and 
pathos, criticism of vigorous and enduring interest, 
historical work full of colour and of charm, have 
again and again illustrated the manysided genius of 
their author. And in biography she has a place, 
apart. Her books on Principal Tulloch, on Laurence 
Oliphant, and still more on Edward Irving, showed 
her perhaps at her highest as a discriminating and 
sympathetic student of the lives of others. Her 
admirable studies of Savonarola and of St. 
Francis of Assisi showed her fine gifts as a 
historian and as a biographer combined. Her 
sketches of Dante and of Cervantes, of Monta- 
lembert and of the reign of George II., showed at 
least the extraordinary catholicity of her interests 
and her powers. Her history of English literature 
in the Revolutionary era, and year by year the files 
of Blackwood’s, showed, among judgments from 
which many people, no doubt, differ widely, how 
strong a critical instinct she possessed. In such a 
mass of writing no one will contend that everything 
was of equal merit. Mrs. Oliphant was not of the 
order of writers of whom her compatriot Stevenson 
is perhaps the most exquisite example—writers who 
never write ill. She should be counted rather with 
the class of authors whose wonderful exuberance 
disdains to separate the wheat from the chaff: a 
class to which Scott, Dumas, Charles Dickens, and 
not a few of the greatest of the world, belong. 
Boundless fecundity and perfect finish are not 
qualities which we can expect to find together. 
But the abundance of a generous nature is not on 
that account less worthy of our literary respect. 
Manysided, however, as were the powers of Mrs. 
Oliphant, and many as are the grateful students to 
whom she has rendered easier of access the treasures 
of Italian history and Italian art, it is as a story- 
writer that she will be remembered best. What 
strikes one most in her long line of novels is per- 
haps their grace and ease, their dignity and calm. 
They nearly all appeal to us with the same touch 
of reverence and simplicity, with more than a touch 
of sympathy and understanding. Mr. John Black- 
wood’s well-known assurance that he had watched 
Mrs. Oliphant for days together, and yet had never 
been able to discover how or where she did 
her work, illustrates the rare facility which 
was the secret of her literary success. Mrs. 
Oliphant wrote without difficulty. Like Scott, 
though in a lesser measure, she had the gift of a 
fine, flowing, natural style, a style essentially free 
from effort and sometimes, no doubt, free from 
special distinction, but always fresh, pure, culti- 
vated, gracious, and sometimes singularly stimu- 
lating and picturesque. She had not, of course, 
the strange power of a Bronté. She had not the 
rich resources of George Eliot. She had not, perhaps, 
quite the qualities which Mrs. Gaskell revealed in 
her finest work, though “Cranford” and “The 
Chronicles of Carlingford” suggest gifts in many 
respects curiously alike. Yet it is beside the books 
of these great writers that her best books will live. 
Even in romance Mrs. Oliphant’s versatility is notice- 
able. Itis not only in the tranquil pictures of ordinary 
life, not only in the charm, the true sentiment, the 
quiet discrimination which distinguish the characters 
she draws, not only in the scent of old-world English 
gardens and of keen Scottish airs which hangs about 
her pages, that she conspicuously excels. She is 
equally at her best—indeed, it has been a wide- 
spread opinion that she is only at her very best—in 
those weird tales of supernatural fancy which 
appeal, perhaps, most strongly to a Scottish heart. 
The remarkable vision entitled “ The Little Pilgrim 
in the Unseen,” and still more the powerful awe- 
striking picture of “The Beleaguered City,” are 
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examples of the mystical tendency to which a mind, 
naturally thoughtful and religious, was inclined, and 
which her vivid imagination sometimes coloured 
with a grandeur not far short of the sublime. It 
was this range and this variety which made people 
look so eagerly for her new books. From “The 
Beleaguered City” to “The Chronicles of Carling- 
ford,” from “ Katie Stewart” to “The Marriage of 
Elinor,” the transition seems odd and unexpected. 
Yet all subjects alike, the most conventionally 
commonplace, or the most gloomily mysterious, 
appealed to her powerfully as material for romance. 

For many years Mrs. Oliphant made her home in 
England, and many people will remember best her 
happy, faithful sketches of English country life. 
But it is in her Scottish novels that her most 
dramatic and effective work appears. Mrs. Oliphant 
lived on to welcome the latest school of Scottish 
novelists. But her own popularity is an apt 
illustration of the predominance of Scottish tastes 
among us, ever since Scott turned the tables upon 
Johnson and made his kingdom the kingdom of 
romance. “ Passages in the Life of Mrs. Margaret 
Maitland” was written when its author was only 
twenty-one; and yet it shows that, while few 
writers could rear a substantial tale on a slenderer 
fabric of plot, very few writers could develope a char- 
acter with greater delicacy and perception, or with 
more naturalness and at the same time with more 
irresistible effect. ‘ The Minister's Wife” isin many 
ways a still more remarkable story, more ambitious, 
sensational, realistic, and in one famous death-bed 
scene singularly impressive too. Both in its subject 
and in its workmanship it is highly characteristic of 
the varied powers which Mrs. Oliphant possessed. 
But even more interesting, perhaps, than her delight- 
ful pictures of Scotch life is the way in which her 
own career embodies and links together the traditions 
of Scotch literary history. The annals of the famous 
old publishing house in Edinburgh with which she 
has been for so many years connected, were the last 
work which occupied her pen. The relations which 
for half a century bound her to those publishers form 
in these days of authors’ societies a rare and pleasant 
example of the friendships which literature creates. 
Mrs. Oliphant was introduced by ‘Christopher 
North ” to the beloved Magazine, of which, ever since 
his death, she hasbeen a chief support. She was known 
in the world of letters long before Brougham or 
Macaulay left it. Her best story was written before 
Wordsworth died. And yet, to the last, in these 
later years no English writer has outdone her in 
activity, in diligent and honourable toil. Troubled 
and saddened as her life had been, she never ceased 
to the last moment to work on cheerfully and 
bravely, to find unfailing comfort in her art and her 
imagination for the sorrows which beset her home. 
Literary immortality is an honour which no wise 
critic or biographer will promise. But wherever 
the records of English literature in the nineteenth 
century are kept or remembered, it will be found, 
we think, that Mrs. Oliphant holds a firm place in 
the hearts of all who value work so varied and 
distinguished, so instinct with loving thought and 
gentle breeding, so long and loyally sustained. 








“THE MODERN AMERICAN MOOD.” 





N R. W. D. HOWELLS is reported to have said 

that he regarded a demonstration of British 
patriotism with “cold disgust.” We find no trace 
of this sentiment in his account of the “ Modern 
American Mood” in Harper's Magazine. There are 
signs in this article, perhaps, of a yearning for a 
counterblast to the Jubilee. The author makes no 
direct allusion to that celebration; but he describes 
the principle of hereditary monarchy as “comic 
opera,” and he enlarges on the notable “ quiet” of 
American patriotism. Here we seem to perceive 





a contrast between our late Imperial boastings 
and the native modesty of the Republic, between 
the cradling of a constitutional monarch and the 
choice of an elective President by the “ bosses” 
of a party convention. The hereditary principle 
has its humorous aspect, as we all know; but it does 
not monopolise the fun. ‘Comic opera” gives 
place to tragic burlesque in the vagaries of a demo- 
cratic system which put Andrew Johnson into the 
Presidential chair, and inspired the antics of 
the Senate over the Arbitration Treaty. The 
“modern American mood,’ Mr. Howells tells us, 
inclines to recognition of the fact that the Daeclara- 
tion of Independence was no panacea for all human 
ills. It admits, with mellow condescension, that 
constitutional monarchy in England is a republic in 
substance. It has heard of corruption in the 
American civil service, and is rather sad on the sub- 
ject of millionaires. But Mr. Howells has the consola- 
tion of reflecting that there are no “kings and classes” 
in the United States. His countrymen are sustained 
through the latest revelation of the wiles of Tam- 
many by “loyalty to the ideal of humanity, not 
to some man, self-elected prince in the past, and 
perpetuated in his descendants through the abey- 
ance of common-sense.” Evidently, common-sense is 
supreme in a country whereso many leisured and culti- 
vated citizens hold aloof from public affairs, where 
gigantic monopolies control the Government through 
the party “ ticket,” and where the Second Chamber 
can flout all that is best in popular opinion with an 
impunity which must excite the envy of the House 
of Lords. About two years ago Mr. Smalley wrote 
an article in Harper's Magazine, extolling the 
Senate as a model of inflexible resolve to our 
hereditary Chamber. Since the destruction of the 
Arbitration Treaty he has discovered that the 
position of the Senate in the American Constitu- 
tion is indefensible. It is pleasing to find Mr. 
Smalley in a “mood” even more “modern” than 
that of Mr. Howells. 

Still, the novelist has his “ideal of humanity,” 
and this saves him apparently from the contempla- 
tion of some problems which engage the attention 
of foreiga observers. The influence of wealth, for 
example, is treated by Mr. Howells as if it were an 
isolated phenomenon. “In fact, great wealth ex- 
patriates itself, whether it goes or whether it 
stays. If it stays, it stays in a wholly alien 
circumstanc3.” The American millionaire, you see, 
is a “transient and embarrassed phantom.” The 
“ideal of humanity” takes no account of him. 
He marries his daughter to a French or English 
noble, and the rest of America haughtily ignores 
the transaction. Nobody goes to the wedding; it 
is not mentioned in the newspapers; the bride, if 
her name is uttered at all in any American house- 
hold, is regarded with pity. Women, says Mr. 
Howells,“wield the greatest social influence in the 
Republic. “The grace of the moral world where 
our women rule has imparted itself to the intellect- 
ual world where men work.” Hence, no doubt, that 
flower of civilisation which blooms in Wall Street. 
Paul Bourget, in “ Outre-Mer,” took a different view 
of the American woman; but he is only one of 
those observers of whom Mr. Howells remarks 
with fine irony, “We even take seriously the 
comments of French travellers upon our life.” 
What can a Frenchman know about the “ideal 
of humanity,” and the “loyalty” to that ideal 
which animates society at Newport? Suppose 
he is struck less by the devotion of American 
young men of wealth and leisure to the “arts and 
humanities” in their native country than by their 
curious indifference to the public weal, by their tacit 
assumption that the machinery of the State must 
be left to “ ward politicians’’ and the like, by their 
prolonged absence in foreign parts. Mr. Howells 
admits that “some weaker brethren” are forced to 
lead “a life of rather undignified and unpitied exile 
in other countries ””—a melancholy condition which 





must be very repugnant to Mr. Henry James; but 
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the stronger brethren are happy to breathe the 
home-made atmosphere of “equal humanity,” so 
conspicuous in the industrial wars of Pittsburg 
and Chicago, in the tariff which makes bad blood 
between East and West, and in the decision of the 
Supreme Court that an income-tax is an outrage on 
the rights of plutocratic man. 

It is pathetic to find this “ modern American 
mood” insensible not only to its own social condi- 
tions, but to the elementary conditions of human 
nature. “ We recognise fully,” says Mr. Howells, 
“that we are in each other's keeping as no people 
ever were before.” This is pure fairy-tale. Mr. 
Howells once informed us that our English fiction 
had no more actual bearing on life than “ Puss-in- 
Boots.” His idea of the American people as the 
great exemplars of human brotherhood is even more 
romantic. Not even in Germany are cla:s hatreds 
more embittered than in the United States. There 
the feud between labour and capital is more 
dangerous to the social fabric than all the 
“anarchy ” of the Continent. Mr. Howells exults in 
freedom from “ kings and classes.”” Few kings in our 
day exercise the terrorism of the American reporter, 
to whom no privacy is sacred and whom no libel 
law dismays. Mr. J. E. Chamberlin, of Boston, an 
American observer who cannot be put aside like 
M. Bourget, shows in the Nineteenth Century how 
. caste distinctions are ingrained in Republican sim- 
plicity. He shows how the doctrine of equality is 
neutralised by the family spirit, the spirit which 
sets the social advancement of the family above all 
political considerations, the spirit which establishes 
a privileged circle of the “ quality”. amongst the 
simple farmers of Vermont, as it does at Newport 
and in the renowned “ Four Hundred” of New York. 
In a typical manufacturing town, the mill-masters 
have “very cleverly reproduced the most marked 
social conditions of industrial Europe, with an angry 
proletariat clamouring at their doors.” But the main 
point is that the “ outgrowth of the organisation of 
society on the basis of the family” is a perpetual 
spur to social ambition. We are familiar with this 
inevitable development in Europe, and know that it 
is independent of monarchy and aristocracy and Mr. 
Howells’ “comic opera.” But that he, the novelist 
of the democracy, the subtle analyst of the common- 
places of American social life, should be blind to 
the greatest commonplace of all, and go on hugging 
the delusion that America is delivering some special 
message of wisdom to older nations, is scarcely less 
surprising than the “quiet” in which he imagines 
this great office to be discharged. 








THE DRAMA. 





“LA DOULOUREUSE "—REJANE. 


E all know the Vie Parisienne. It is the 
journal which is thumbed and frayed on the 

first day of its arrival at the club, and by the end 
of the week is invariably torn right across the 
middle. You may see the last reader or two 
laboriously collating the tattered fragments. Stiff 
covers are provided for it, as for the other illus- 
trated papers, but, like the physicians of the epitaph, 
are in vain. This is because bald-headed committee- 
men fight for it. At my own club it arrives on 
Saturday morning; and the smoking-room waiter, 
when he places the new number in its case, about 
10 a.m., is dogged by at least half a dozen members 
who are never seen on any other day of the week. 
Occasionally it is stolen by some unprincipled reader, 
and for days afterwards the secretary’s life is not 
worth living. I happen of late to have been tempor- 
arily admitted to the privileges of a club at Washing- 
ton. Nothing could have looked less like an English 


club. The electric fans, the nonchalant servants, 
the carpetless floors, the mint julep:, the soft-shell 
crabs—all were strange to an English visitor. But 





there, in the smoking-room, was the Vie Parisienne 
—thumbed, frayed at the edges, torn right across the 
middle—and there were the bald-headed committee- 
men fighting for it. This was the one touch of 
nature that made the Old and the New World kin. 
The remark that “blood is thicker than water” 
(which you were on the point of suspecting to be 
cant) leapt into instant and vital significance. 

At the Lyric Theatre this week Mme. Réjane 
opened her London season with La Douloureuse, a 
comedy in four acts by M. Maurice Donnay. Well, 
you have only to read the Vie Parisienne to under- 
stand, to be in the same boat with both M. Donnay 
and Mme. Réjane. The playwright thinks the 
thoughts of that journal, and the actress embodies 
them. Art, as we all know, reacts upon nature, and 
literature, even in the form of extravagant fantasy, 
tends to be reproduced in life. Whatever Mme. 
Réjane’s acte de naissance may say, she is really the 
daughter of the Vie Parisienne. She has the 
upturned nose of the typical heroine of that journal, 
the same hair, the same hat, the same decollated 
gown. This typical heroine is not classically beau- 
tiful; no more is Mme. Réjane. This typical 
heroine is essentially “ modern,’ mundane, neurotic, 
perverse, the dainty little creature all fur and 
lace and ribbons and perfume, the femme de 
luxe—and so is Mme. Réjane. I suspect that 
if the journal were to cease publication Mme. 
Réjane would mysteriously disappear; there is 
doubtless the same close connection between the 
life of the actress and the paper as between that 
of the gentleman in Balzac and the strip of shagreen 
skin. Do I make myself understood? I merely 
wish to convey that Mme. Réjane is the most 
lively, teasing, brilliant, and bewitching comédienne 
on the face of this earth. The delight with which 
her personality and her performances inspire me is 
not without its touch of bitterness; for full well I 
know what it means. It means that I, too, shall 
be a bald-headed committeeman before I die. In 
short, to quote the language of the official 
“analysis” of La Douloureuse, “the worst is to 
be expected.” 

Let me give the passage in full; it is a priceless 
gem. “The sculptor repulses the advances of his 
affianced’s bosom friend; but he is weak, while she is 
handsome, and the worst is to be expected.” There, 
it seems to me, is the Vie Parisienne in a nutshell. 
Its hes are always weak, its shes always handsome, 
and the worst is always to be expected. What could 
anyone expect but the worst, the very worst, of every 
he and she in such a social atmosphere as that which 
M. Maurice Donnay shows us in his first Act? We 
are at an evening party at Gaston Ardan’s, “ at which 
is seen an assemblage of guests of the best class and 
others who are more or less mixed up in extensive 
enterprises of a nature which, more frequently than 
not, ends in the criminal dock. The company 
includes theatrical and other artists, young ‘ bloods’ 
of the Boulevards and Semitic financiers.” The 
guests of the best class are all flirting, more rather 
than less, with one another's wives. Mme. 
Ardan (Réjane) retires behind the palms with the 
sculptor Lamberthie (Calmettes) and whispers “ tu 
m’aimes?” Bald-headed committeemen play puss- 
in-the-corner with English music-hall girls imported 
to amuse the other guests of the best class. Mean- 
while the police commissary is knocking at the 
door. Ardan, who has been too much mixed up 
with extensive enterprises, is “wanted.” He 
commits suicide upstairs, and a pale, frightened 
woman enters to announce the news just as the 
guests of the best class are sitting down to supper: 
The guests “conclude” (as the bald-headed com- 
mitteemen say at Washington) to go on with 
supper just as though nothing had happened. 
And you feel that you have had the last number 
of the Vie Purisienne kinematographed. 

But the play? There is none; there is only 4 
scene. Act I. gave you an atmosphere; Act II. gives 
you what the magazines call a “symposium — 
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subject: free love v. marriage. 


You can guess on 
which side are to be found Héléne Ardan (now in the 


most coquettish mourning) and her sculptor. 
Another lady of the party, Héléne’s friend, Gotte 
des Trembles (Mme. Sorel) — the “ bosom friend” 
of the official analysis—takes the theory of free love 
so seriously that she immediately seeks to put it into 
practice. She (handsome) throws herself at the 
(weak) sculptor’s head, “and the worst is to be 
expected.” In Act III. it has happened, and the 
scene in which Héléne discovers that it has happened 
and the sculptor has to admit that it has happened 
and the pair loathe themselves and reproach one 
another at the thought that it has happened is the 
scene of the play, is in fact the whole play—and, to my 
thinking, an entirely sufficient excuse for the other- 
wise hastily-written, disjointed, half-cooked affair. It 
is not a “ pretty” scene, this recrimination between 
this weak man who has been untrue to his mistress 
and the woman who (he now discovers) was a “con- 
vertite” to free love long before she made his 
acquaintance. Indeed, even the bald-headed com- 
mitteemen will declare this scene to be “ unsavoury ” 
in the family circles from which they carefully 
keep all knowledge of the Vie Parisienne. Bat it is 
fiendishly accurate, this scene, a deadly exposure 
of some of the secret weaknesses of our poor human 
nature. That, in Act IV., lover and mistress should 
come together again and settle down into common- 
place matrimony—exchanging, as it were, the Vie 
Parisienne for the Times—is not, I fear, quits so 
accurate a transcript from life. Anyhow, they will 
make a bad marriage of it; and serve them right! 
Behind other palms the lady will still go on whis- 
pering “tu m’aimes?” to one of her husband's friends, 
and this time it will be the sculptor who will shoot 
himself. And, whatever the outcome, the bald- 
headed committeemen will still go on tearing the 
Vie Parisienne down the middle. Oh irony! 


A. B. W. 








THE FOREST NOON. 





HE dawn rose dim and wet on the hills, cleared, 
and grew white, and, while the dark left the 

east with faint stars and low rosy moon, filled all 
the land with a meek light that seemed to peer in 
doubt round the black hollows of the wood where 
night is ever most deep. Day advanced, and the 
cool green meadows dried in the heat. In so bright 
a sun, the very air shines with white visible waves 
like a rippled stream. The children left the fields 
and sang in the long morning all through the cool, 
still, and solemn woods; and the butterfly alone 
flew amid the grasses and young plants upon the 
plain. Almost the glory of noon settled round the 
golden furze, the plumage of the goldfinch, and the 
blossoms of moist-purple vetch below them. The 
mailed tiger-beetle crept through the grass with a 
train of lesser insects, green, gold and vermilion, with 
many living stars of gules and azure. Slowly, with 
the last melody of the lark, with the dropping of the 
moon below the pines and the low wash of morning 
waves that die finally in reeds and moss, the land 
glowsin a wide delight. The air trembles, but with- 
out wind; the wild pines mutter now and then 
among the hills; the surface of the water shakes 
sometimes and scatters the steady sunlight; the 
summit of the wide wood heaves with an immense 
and heavy motion like the sea. Mounded masses of 
rhododendron, looking towards a pool, find their 
rose reflected in a mirror that dims and softens and 
causes them to hang visibly in peaceful shadow as 
deep as to where even the fall lily throws no image 
on the sands. Not a warbler pipes in the dense 
whitethorns, not a nightingale in the hazels. There 
13 such silence that the puissant lips of Summer sleep, 
or seem to sleep, over the wildernesses of intermin- 
able hill and wood and meadow and wide water, and 
only murmur heavily and voluptuously at slow 











returning intervals with memory or hope or 
dream. Yet the lips do no more than pause, 
and that with impassioned trembling. Every 
moment promises an outburst from the tense 
soul. It is a high and portentous sleep. And the 
immortals have descended to the earth: that glow 
of light, or scroll of cloud, dwells no longer in the 
sky, which at dawn struck the soul like a finger lifted 
in tacit appeal, or at wild windy sunset rode awfully 
on the hills. 

Every form, whether of tree or cliff or cloud, is 
softened and smoothed, and at last blended with its 
surroundings into a mystery and a vague, grateful 
doubt; every hue is dimmed: and the landscape 
melts into one harmony under the magic touch of 
the summer air. The bright gorse itself is dulled 
by a mist of quick tiny wings. But upon the oak- 
wooded hills half a league distant this magic of the 
atmosphere has worked its most wonderful charm. 
The broken ridges of the hills that rise with a dense 
roof of oak trees into the northern sky have lost all 
the wildness of their outline, and flow into the low 
masses of the clouds. Once the dark trees rose 
horribly with sierras of tall and pointed boughs or, 
where a pine broke their squares, with free dusky 
locks; and all shook and roared for ever. Against 
the white heavens of dawn, their figures towered 
supremely to join their limbs and wandering hair 
with the black rack or burning mist. As I pene- 
trated a grassy and peaceful gorge, the oaks grew 
suddenly into the sky overhead, in blackness more 
terrible, in shapes more fantastic, than the midnight 
clouds that troop along the horizon, low and slow 
and ominous. No bird was there, no flower; not a 
child strayed in the cool gloom. The old boughs 
rasped and bent, singing like the clatter of spears, 
the shock of ponderous steel, and the tumbling of 
helmets or broken shields: the bulls on a thousand 
hills seemed to meet there in the ruin of a mighty 
onset. Bat now the ridge does not alter so much 
as upon a calm August noon the sea-line shifts at the 
horizon. Nor do the boughs murmur ; for the thick 
folds of the ivy upon them seem to hang more close 
and heavy than before, muffling all sound or stir, 
soothing the stormy branches, hiding their broken 
age, and even adorning with winterless green the 
decay and ruin of the ancient boles. The little 
flowers twine about their grim bulk; the birds build 
in them, and sing or rove among their shadow. 

Without mist, or at least without mist that is 
visible in the most spacious halls of the gladed 
woods, the magic that is in the summer air (that 
same which awakens the rose, wreathes and colours 
the cloud, whitens the white daisy) changes the 
enormous pile of the wood into an aérial cloud, heavy 
indeed, and still dark, but mingling on an equality 
with the rosy ranks that pace the horizon. And not 
only does the forest ascend to add its peaked and 
turreted ridges with those of cloudland, but their 
hue, their very substance as it seems, is changed. 
The oak leaves, being still young, are of a pale wet 
green and delicately rose in places; the hawthorns 
that embroider the woodland are as pale, and often 
white with flowers or hoary with their remembrance; 
and, seen through half a league of the warm noon 
air, all are touched, impregnated through and 
through, with a dense blue cloud. Every fantasy of 
feature and diversity of colour is absorbed and lost 
in this delicate but impenetrable hazs. I cannot see 
where the woods end or sky begins. The clouds them- 
selves are cloaked, like the forest, in mist. At such 
a distance, the whole ridge is like nothing so much as 
the still ranges of heavy dark-blue cloud that lodge 
in the low west long after a windless sunset, and out 
of which, while they tower in stupendous silhouette, 
the first stars rise as out of waters. Nor are the woods 
less aérial than these, less calm and dark, nor less 
solemn and mysterious in their solemnity. That 
curtain of visible air, that hangs so constantly and 
will not be withdrawn till moonrise, hides more than 
the well-known woods, more even than the innumer- 
able voices, living or airy, that wandered through 
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them as I roved there too; more than the glory of 
the open glades and gloom of the columned clumps. 
It is now, when they are thus inaccessible from dis- 
tance and impenetrable from dimness, that dreams 
are woven in the woods. I know that there, in the 
melodious and many-shadowed lawns that often 
break the gloom of the forest, nightingale and 
lark mingle their twilight music, thickets mur- 
mur, and mild waters beat upon bright pebbles and 
singing reeds. I know, too, of the eternal twilight 
of the woods, their multitudinous forms, their voices 
and oracular silences; of their noons, equally silent 
and dusky, prolonging the gloomof the dawn, dim also 
and magicalintheshadows of treesthat arethemselves 
like shadows. Beyond these I cannot reach, more 
than these distance and mist hide from the eyes at 
least; but love, and the memory of many a wood- 
land noon or dusk, people the walks with shapes and 
fill the air between the valley and the sky with 
voices. These are what the dark blue air cannot 
hide. It rather multiplies them by its glamour, its 
inscrutability. The haze is of the same stuff as this 
visionary concourse. Both melt and gather with 
the rising and setting of the sun. Both know the roll- 
ing of the constellations, flying voices, and shadows 
of night; but the haze knows them at their birth only, 
the other in their prime and fulness. Hesperus at 
sunset sees the one waning from the hills; and high 
Cassiopeia reigns while the other fills the forest, 
passing and repassing with melody and delicious 
motion. They are shapes that from all time have 
moved and shone and sang in the wild woods. 
“What men or gods,” cried Keats, when he saw 
them, no longer transient imaginings, but fixed 
immortally upon the Grecian urn by love and 
genius, 


“What men or gods are these? what maidens loath 2 
What mad pursuit ? what struggle to escape ? 
What pipes and timbrels ? what wild ecstasy?” 


But how rare are the precious hours when they 
present themselves in such clear relief upon the 
background of a calm, pure, and unpreoccupied 
mind! 

But there is promise, in the mellow and liquid 
green of the actual leaves, of all the miracle that 
distance accomplishes. The leaves tremble like 
placid waters which, shaken suddenly, are about to 
find their placidity again ; about to find it, no more; 
for the woods seem now never to attain perfect 
immobility, but a calm infinitely greater, as when 
harsh seas abate. In crossing the threshold—a 
boundless, lonely meadow of deepest grass, daisies, 
and a myriad bees humming near humming streams 
—pause before entering the woods. Their power is 
arrogated at once. Burning, not gorgeous, leaves 
without; vague, vast glooms receding immeasur- 
ably within. The forest impresses the whole 
meadow. Actual shadows almost meet across the 
friths of sward that retreat into the wood; but the 
melancholy gloom, or rather the spiritual tempering 
of the light, extends farther than the shadows. The 
woodland, as it were, puts forth an arm and asserts 
its old prerogative over the land. Nothing escapes 
it. A cottage under the woods, even at some dis- 
tance, is mastered by them—an awe, a power, a 
tyranny of the great woods. In this they are like 
the ocean, never to be quite chained and overcome; 
and in wild seasons they burst all bounds: their 
dominion passes the limit of tide or of artificial 
confine. Nor is it necessary to await the night, 
or storm, or some unusual display of wildness. 
The stillest hours have it; the white, cold dawn, 
when the woods are losing the voices of night and 
assuming the voices of day; aud the warm noon 
when, as now, all things are at pause. Surely the 
depth of waters is not less potent and mysterious 
because it is clear and calm, or a draught less 
magical because bright and transparent? The vast, 
dark, and sonorous colonnades are still, but only 
as a harp laid aside. They await the midnight and 
the moonrise. 









CALYPSO. 





ONG lie the shadows on these lonely hills. 
Morn, noon, and eve, alway the shadows lie 
Upon the fells. Waking, across the court 
I see his shadow fashion. In my sleep 
I feel it creeping to me where he lie, 
The great earth-wanderer. 
I, a goddess born— 

That hid him in my breast when in the woods 
Skulking for shame, and fevered with the drouth, 
Naked, upcast, a sovereign lord of men, 
I found him buffeted from every sea— 
Am left for yon cold princess of the isles. 
Am I not queen? What should the king have 

more 
Than great Calypso’s heart? Whom have I deigned 
Of gods or men to welcome? Who is he, 
This sea-wolf lord, to toss me his farewell— 
Tossing himself at random to the waves, 
As he was hither tossed a broken waif, 
Hopeless of haven, laughing-stock of Heaven ? 
Who was Laertes that he should beget 
A son to flout Calypso? What is she, 
That soul-less household drudge, Penelope, 
Pacing the loom, to draw my hero hence, 
And make a desert of my happy land? 


Alas! alas! the bitter sons of men 

That take and give not! What is left me now 
Of all my heart has garnered? Not for man 

I dreamed that it should quicken. Of my strain 
I looked for some Apollo of the hills 

Sick of his mortal worship, fain to flee 

Even from Hellas. Nay! had he who left 
Poor Danaé undone—* The Rain of Gold ”’— 
Whispered to me, I had not stood amazed, 

Nor shrunk as from dishonour ; I, a peer 

Of High Olympus, daughter of the gods. 


Yet this unknown, beaten by every blast, 
Foul with the brine, uncouth, unkempt, unclad, 
Hath made me thrall of his, and keeps me thrall— 
A stricken witness that the sons of men 
Are even as the gods since the great fire 
Was stolen from Heaven. 
He will return no more. 
I know it well. I am his servant still. 
Or else why do I loiter daily here 
In these deep fields? Here did he set his foot, 
Tempting me o’er the stream. Here would he lie 
Fern-shadowed, thrilling me with tales of Troy : 
Of Philoctetes in his squalid caves, 
Of Laestrygonian wilds, the Cyclops’ den, 
Halls of Alcinéus, tales of his son— 
His darling. Here with idle hand, supine 
He culled an early blossom on the slope, 
Reaching it to me idly, as a god, 
My equal! Here we lay secure of eyes. 
—Yea verily I am his servant still! 
Odysseus! Oh Odysseus! Oh my lord! 
I am amort for thee! Calypso, I! 
And thou art hence! 


Dreariness! of the land wind with the dawn, 

In these chill-whispering poplars. Dreariness! 

Of summer stealing seaward after noon, 

Down the dim marshes where his shallop lay 
Ribbing from keel to taffrail day by day. 

“ Thus goes it ’—would he—“ Good! No shipwright I, 
Look you, sweet madam. Yet I have the art, 
Methinks, to shape me homewards. Give me grace 
Of thy encouragement to speed me hence 

From thy sea-garden to my little realm. 
Ungracious thatIl am! But home is home 


| To men whose years are reckoned by the score. 


Forgive me, goddess! The wild heart of man, 
Wild as the sea-bird from the frozen North, 
Turns ever homeward, though he squander love 
As spendthrift squanders gold. 
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‘In these thine arms 
Rest have I had with thee. Ye gods! what rest! 
Ungracious thatI am! And yet—and yet— 
The old world wins me home. 


“To me remains 
Mortal remembrance of my toils and thee: 
To thee and thine, when I and mine are dust, 
The everlasting dawn of life and love. 
Ungracious that I am! E’en let me go!” 


What could I do but smile and break my heart ?— 
As women must who love. Who loves must lose. 
Loss is the son of Love. I bade him go, 

And smiling waved him, smiling back, farewell! 
The gods know how the hearts of gods are wrung, 
As the gods only know how gods can love. 
Immortal sorrows rend immortal souls, 

And mine was rent in smiling him away. 

Yea, verily. I am his servant still, 

And well I wot he will return no more. 


J. W. DE Lys. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





ON THE COMPLAINTS OF AUTHORS, 


S readers of THE SPEAKER know, I hold that the 
commercial side of the literary calling has 
been too prominent of late; that we have had too 
much talk about it, and that this talk ignores and 
tends to obscure some native and essential differences 
between writing and other respectable pursuits, 
It is possible (I hope), and in theory it should be 
easy, to take this view and yet stand on the side of 
common sense: but in practice I find that every 
protest encumbers me with letters of thanks from 
persons with whom I am as far from agreeing as 
with Sir Walter Besant. I do assuredly believe 
that writing has aims and rewards of its own 
which must and always will escape what I may 
call a bagman’s estimate, and that if a man can 
only bring a bagman’s estimate to this calling, a 
bagman he had better be. But on the other hand I 
do not believe that authors are a race of superior 
beings for whose unusual sensibility society ought 
to make special provision; or that because they 
happen to be different from men of commerce they 
have a right at once to despise men of commerce 
and claim their consideration in return. It is far 
too easy to accept as a vocation for art what is 
really an impatience of allother honest trades. This, 
as Stevenson once told us, is not a vocation at all, 
but a temptation; and the easiness with which a 
little dabbling in letters enables a man to talk with 
contempt of mere money-making is a part, and 
perhaps the most fatal part, of the temptation. 


One of the drawbacks of having a narrow purse 
is that you cannot command a good index to Boswell’s 
“Life of Johnson.” I had hoped that, as a good 
Liberal, with his eye on a free breakfast table and 
its corollaries, my esteemed colleague “ A. B.” would 
have removed this disability in the neat and cheap 
little edition which he prepared the other day for 
Messrs, Archibald Constable & Co. For my part, I 
would rather have an index to Boswell than a dis- 
established Church in Wales. But it seems that I 
must do without both these conveniences for a year 
ortwo. At this moment I wish to lay hands on Dr, 
Johnson’s exact words about writing for money: 
but grope in vain. So I must quote. from memory 
and leave the responsibility to “ A, B.” 


Dr. Johnson maintained (if I remember aright) 
that all authors wrote for money, and that the man 
who did not must be a foolish fellow. This large 
generalisation fails rather conspicuously to account 
for the Emperor M. Aurelius Antoninus and Sir 
Philip Sidney; it hardly accounts for the books 
Written on the Doctor's own magnificent self; and I 








feel sure that, could he have been spared, the author 
of “ A Tour in the Hebrides’”’ would have modified 
his words gallantly enough to meet the instance of 
her Majesty’s “ Tour in the Highlands.” But, as I 
take it, he saw clearly that a man’s first duty in this 
world is to justify himself as a good citizen—to pay 
his way, to perform the offices of natural kindness to 
his parents, to cherish his wife and bring up his 
children honestly, to show by his behaviour that he 
accepts and makes the best of his position as one in 
a state of civilisation founded upon common sense. 
These functions performed, he can please himself : or 
rather, he may choose the way of performing them 
which he finds most pleasant. This, with most men, 
means that they must earn wages; and that they 
must consider work which brings no wages as a 
luxury, to be abstained from until their wage has 
been earned by other means, Johnson, to be sure, 
took what his biographers assert to have been an in- 
adequate price for his “ Lives of the Poets”: that is 
to say, he took less than he could have commanded. 
But the point is, that the price was adequate for him. 


Some men can earn an adequate wage by writing : 
others cannot, even by cutting down their desire of 
comfortable living. This is a pitiful business; but 
nothing is gained by scolding the bagman, who looks 
on from his comfortable villa and wonders how 
So-and-so can choose to fool away his time ‘in {the 
worthless pursuit. Itis not a worthless pursuit, and 
it is of the highest importance that the bagman 
should know that it is not. The conception of an 
ideal above and beyond his comfortable villa, the 
revelation of a spiritual beauty not to be found in 
his commercial dealings, of sustenance too—spiritus 
intus alit—would no doubt be a godsend to him. 
But you cannot scold him into seeing this; and if 
you wish to persuade him, you must come to him 
with your wage earned, your work “redded up,” 
and cheerfulness in your face. ; 


Surely by this time an author goes into his busi- 
ness with his eyes open, knowing that it will not 
make him a millionaire. He is the workman and 
he has to deal with the capitalist. I suppose that 
*‘ give and take” is the best motto for the publisher 
as well as for him: but undoubtedly, when it comes 
to hard bargaining, the publisher, with his long 
purse, can afford to wait, while the author cannot. 
Naturally I shall rejoice if some Trade Union 
amends the conditions of the struggle: but I see 
no immediate prospect of this. Suppose that a 
number of us came out on strike. The world, I 
fear, could make better shift to get on without 
our books than it could to dispense with slate from 
the Bethesda quarries. 


But there is one bad habit of publishers and 
editors which (I hope) may be amended by simple 
appeal to their humanity and sense of right. It is 
no part of business, of fair contest for profit. Itisa 
mere iniquity and a peculiarly cruel one. I can say 
this, who do not suffer from it, but am constantly 
having instances brought to my notice. 


A struggling author sends a story to an editor 
on the strength of a promise that his manuscript 
shall be considered. In a few days the editor writes 
to say that the story pleases him, and he has accepted 
it. It shall appear in his magazine and be paid for 
on publication. The author is overjoyed, of course: 
his chance, and the money he wants so badly, are 
coming at last. Months pass: perhaps years (there 
would be no difficulty, I believe, in collecting instances 
in which a MS. has been pigeon-holed in this way for 
two or three years). The author sickens of hope de- 
ferred ; writes, entreats, at length threatens; and so 
gets his story back with a note to say that the 
editor cannot be worried into dislocating the plan 
of his magazine, which has been mapped out for 
months ahead. 

Of all the complaints which I hear from authors, 
this is the commonest ; and it is surely a just one. 
The editor purchases a manuscript. If he finds it 
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convenient for him to defer publication for some 
considerable time, he ought to pay for his conve- 
nience; he should not charge it upon the author, 
whose convenience it is to have the story published 
as quickly as possible. He should at least accept 
the manuscript upon an undertaking to publish 
within a reasonable time, or to forfeit some portion 
of the purchase money if he cannot do this. He 
certainly should not buy goods and consider himself 
free to choose his own time for paying. If I took a 
tobacco-pipe on credit, and explained, at the end of 
three years, that I did not propose to pay for it yet 
since I had not yet found an opportunity to smoke 
it, my tobacconist would demur, and with reason. 
Nay, if I purchase a pipe of port and lay it down, 
the wine-merchant will not wait for it to ripen and 
be consumed before he presents his bill. And these 
men receive no injury through my delay in using 
their wares ; whereas the author is directly injured 
by the three years’ suppression of his work. His is 
a double loss; in purse as well as in reputation. 


And the trick becomes more iniquitous when you 
consider on whom it is practised. An author lives 
as a rule from hand to mouth ; it is one of the direst 
drawbacks in his honourable calling. He has, at the 
best, but a short time in which to make his harvest. 
He cannot transmit the capital of his business to 
wife or children ; for that consists in his own talents. 
He must make hay while the sun shines; and that 
at the best will endure for a very few years. He 
must make his own vogue, and enjoy it, and, even 
80, is lucky indeed if he does not outlast it and live 
to find his prices falling. Think of it, if you please. 
Thackeray scarcely outlived middle age, and was 
the first of novelists at the time of his death; and 
yet critics did not scruple to hint to Thackeray in 
his later years that he was a worn-out writer. We 
are talking of men and women in far worse case 
than Thackeray was ever found; men and women 
who can hardly hope to enjoy even one year of his 
success, 


Moreover—and here comes in the peculiar cruelty 
of such treatment—they are in no position to show 
their resentment. It is upon editors that they 
depend for their introduction to fame and the 
pecuniary success which fame secures for them. 
Fame is rare, and pecuniary success (in authorship) 
is rarer. Their chance of either is not so rosy that 
they can lightly afford to offend even one editor. 
This I believe to be the one reason why the public 
does not hear more of the grievance of the pigeon- 
holed manuscript. But it is not a rare one, albeit 
so flagrant that I believe few editors will refuse to 
abate it if we address ourselves to their sense of 


justice. A. T. Q. C. 








REVIEWS. 


PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE, 


THe FLOvuRISHING OF ROMANCE AND THE RISE OF 
ALLEGORY. By George Saintsbury, Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh and London: Blackwood & Sons. 


o O its natural and national soul, criticism,” said 

Henri Taine, “ must now add five or six other 
souls, artificial and acquired ; its sympathy must grow 
manysided and make it familiar with ancient and 
stranger-like sentiments. For its consummate 
reward is to take us out of ourselves, to insist, as it 
were, on discounting the atmosphere in which we 
breathe, and to distinguish the things themselves 
beneath those transient appearances with which our 
age and temper have invested them.” And to the 
same effect Mr. Arnold: “ The criticism which alone 
can much help us for the future is a criticism which 
regards Europe as being, for intellectual and 





spiritual purposes, one great confederation, bound 
to a joint action and working to a common result.” 
Since these words first saw the light, now more 














than thirty years ago, the sense of European fellow- 
ship in letters and philosophy has steadily grown, 
despite wars, and Chauvinism, and the Emperor 
William If. But there was another way of 
applying them, not to the present so much as 
to the past. We wanted, for ourselves, a fresh 
Hallam, who would be exact, critical, comprehen- 
sive, and less insular; acquainted with the newest 
editions of early and medieval writings; a poet 
in his quickness and depth of insight; a Dryasdust 
in his attention to detail; a philosopher in his 
grasp of the period which he had undertaken to 
describe. Perhaps this was asking too much. 
Yet in Professor Saintsbury, who is to edit the 
new Hallam, and in the colleagues announced on 
his prospectus, we shall be pretty sure of meeting 
with the condition, and in a certain measure there 
will not lack the larger element of poetry—although 
not high-flying and seldom intense—that a survey of 
European literature demands if it is to be profitable. 

We begin with the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies. A volume on “The Dark Ages” will bea 
published afterwards by Professor Ker. But now, 
leaping as best we may into the Romantic Period, 
we follow as on a dim and perilous journey through 
French, English, Icelandic, Middle High German, Pro- 
vencal, Spanish, and Italian from the year 1100 or 
thereabouts till we come within range of Dante. 
The centre of the story, wide as it wanders, is Paris. 
France, at any rate, during these two hundred years 
was 


“the eye and brain of Europe, the place of origin of almost 
every literary form, the place of finishing and polishing, even 
for those forms which she did not originate. She revived and 
transformed the fable; perfected, if she did not invent the beast- 
epic; brought the short prose tale to an epic completeness ; 
enlarged, supplied, chequered, the somewhat stiff and monoton- 
ous forms of Provencal lyric into myriad-noted variety ; devised 
the prose-memoir, and left capital examples of it; made attempts 
at the prose history; ventured upon much and performed not 
a little in the vernacular drama; besides the vast performance, 
sometimes inspired from elsewhere but never as literature copied, 
which we have already seen, in her fostering, if not mothering, 
of Romance.” 


Here is pasture abundant, to be ruminated at 
leisure by a strong digestion. Professor Saintsbury 
starts with an interesting, though too brief, chapter 
on the “ function of Latin” as a nurse to medieval 
genius. He admires, and gives reasons why all who 
have an ear for music should do so too, those 
wonderful hymns, the ‘“ Dies Ire” and the rhythm 
of Bernard of Morlaix, to which and their like we 
stand indebted beyond what we are always willing 
to grant :— 


“The most varied and charming lyric of the Middle Ages, 
that of the German Minnesingers, shows the effect of this Latin 
practice side by side with the effects of the preciser French and 
Provencal verse-scheme and the still looser but equally musical, 
though half-inarticulate, suggestions of indigenous song. That 
English prosody ”— continues our quotation—“ the prosody of 
Shakespeare and Coleridge, of Shelley and Keats, owes its 
origin to a similar admixture, the present writer, at least, has no 
doubts at all.” 


And in a sequel, which we trust he will enlarge, 
Professor Saintsbury upholds—with learning, of 
course, and not less judgment—the derivation of 
modern measures in verse from the Greek and 
Roman, modulated upon accent, indeed, but still 
not disdainful of quantity. Nowhere else is he 
more reasonable; yet his few lines touching the 
powers and achievements of scholastic philosophy 
deserve equal praise. The twelfth century, with its 
Abelard; the thirteenth, which glorified Aquinas, 
Bonaventura, and Alexander Hales, did, by train- 
ing men upon Aristotle, though imperfectly com- 
prehended, give to the vulgar languages, as Stuart 
Mill tells us, “‘ what precision and analytical subtlety 
they possess.” 

Trained up in this bracing air, the poets set forth 
in rhymes which are endless, but still fascinating, 
their “Chansons de geste”; and was there ever 
French so sweet, so clear-toned, or so swelling, 
“stately metre, noble phrase, noble incident and 
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passion”? How alert, how succinct, how finished it 
is, exclaims the Professor, even in its least ambitious 
tirades! But there is too much of it—a million lines 
and more. The spirit which began by dictating 
“Roland,” “ Vivien,” ‘‘ Aliscans,” and the rest, passes 
at length to the fabulous “ Alisaunder” and the 
“Tale of Troy,” losing its strength and comeliness 
while pursuing into regions which Heredotus might 
have painted on his ample tapestry, the hero of 
Macedonia who was so much greater in medizval 
eyes than Cesar himself. It is an immense enter- 
prise to describe this circle-sailing ; we can but take 
a sight of it here and there; at all points our steers- 
man seems to be going over his accustomed and 
known course. He is deep in love with the old 
French epic ; and well he may be. Yet how many, in 
or out of its native bounds, have read even the show- 
pieces reprinted by authority? The French them- 
selves cannot now rise to the height of their former 
achievements. It would be worth inquiring how 
that change, disastrous to their reputation as poets, 
and, we must think, as critics also, was brought 
about. They gave up Romance for Boileau and 
Voltaire. Can it have been the same people that 
once delighted in ‘‘ Couronnement Loys” ? 

On the “Romaunt of the Rose,” the sagas, and 
the “carillons” of Provence we may not linger. 
But one subject there is, and the finest with which 
he deals, that will bring down on Professor Saints- 
bury’s head a tempest, “ winged with red lightning 
and impetuous rage,” of counter-criticism—we mean 
the Arthurian cycle, or “ Matter of Britain.” He is 
a bold man who stirs up this fire with his sword. 
Not being learned in Welsh or Gaelic, he arrives at 
a conclusion flattering to the modern Englishman 
but little likely to be welcomed by any other. Who 
was it, he asks, that fused into one the diverse 
ingredients of this most perfect romance—the story 
of Arthur, Guinevere, and Launcelot with the quest 
of the Graal? Who? he answers. Why, it was the 
madcap and satirist Walter Mapes. Yes, truly, 
none but Walter Mapes or Map, the author of those 
burlesque lines which parody the hymns he had 
heard so often and knew by heart, but which do 
not reveal the man as a supreme artist or medieval 
rhapsodist at all. To be sure, he might have had it 
in him to do this great thing, but we ask for evidence. 
Howbeit the Professor declines, as the French say, 
to take his teeth out of this dainty morsel. “ French- 
men, Germans, and Celticising partisans have grudged 
an Englishman the glory of the exploit; and there 
has been of late a tendency to deny or slight Map’s 
claim.” There has been—moreover, there will be— 
and a very pretty quarrel it is as it stands. 
Professor Saintsbury allows that Walter, in any 
event, lived on the borders of Wales. ‘“ He seems to 
have been a Herefordshire man”; and “ to suppose 
that Arthur as a subject for Romance was a figment 
of some non-Celtic brain, Saxon or Norman, French 
or English, is not only gratuitous but excessively 
tnreasonable,” The Merlin legends, “at least in 
their inception,” were Celtic likewise. “ Yet further, 
[should be inclined to allow,” says our author, “ no 
small portion of Celtic ingredient in the spirit, the 
tendency, the essence, of the Arthurian Legend.” 
But the extraordinary success of the tale is due toa 
mingling of characters which, the Professor holds, had 
its source somewhere “ between Troyes and Hereford- 
‘hire, between Broceliande and Northumbria.” The 
authority of manuscripts, the inveterate tradition, 
are invoked; and besides these a power which is 
English and not anything else, the genius that in 
Politics has always loved compromise, that has blent 
into one Saxon, Danish, and Norman-French, that 
bas produced the great composite Shakespeare, and 
might have anticipated him in the “Matter of 
Britain.” Whether we agree or not with Professor 


Saintsbury, these sixty pages are the kind of 
‘riticism, at once suggestive and provoking, that 
give to volumes such as he is about to bring before 
the public their best promise of a wide and hearty 
reception. 





FREEMAN AMONG THE NORMANS. 

SKETCHES OF TRAVEL IN NORMANDY AND MAINE. By 

the late E. A. Freeman. With Illustrations by the 

Author. London: Macmillan & Co. 
WE owe our thanks to Miss Florence Freeman for 
collecting another volume of her father’s sketches 
of travel. The pieces, which are now republished 
from the Saturday Review and the Guardian, 
represent two periods in the great historian’s 
wanderings, but they all deal with the districts 
whose history he wrote so well in his “ History of 
the Norman Conquest.” There are earlier sketches, 
dating from the ‘sixties, which were composed when 
Freeman was collecting material for his greatest 
work, and diligently visiting the sites where his 
heroes lived and fought. But there are also later 
articles, coming from the early ‘nineties, when Free- 
man, in the fulness of his knowledge and power, 
revisited his ancient haunts and again refreshed 
himself by observing and recording their antiquities 
and associations. It is characteristic, perhaps, of 
Freeman that these sketches, written at periods 
sometimes more than thirty years apart, fit in so 
well with each other. When he first visited 
Normandy he had already become the man that all 
historians know. Thirty years later he had almost 
the same qualities and almost the same limitations. 
In all the articles alike we note his abundant know- 
ledge, his keen eye for the lie of a country, the 
enthusiasm which can picture up on a bare hillside 
or an open stretch of fields the castle that is now 
marked but by a few rude stones, or the battle in 
which the warriors of eight centuries back settled 
their disputes by an appeal to the stern law of force. 
Of course, there is the constant repetition of the 
familiar truths that Freeman was never weary in 
driving home, and an equal emphasis of other 
doctrines, equally beloved by him, but perhaps more 
disputable. The most regrettable of these latter is 
the curious contempt for Frenchmen which seems so 
ludicrous to those of us who have learnt from the 
great French scholars things that Freeman could 
never teach us. But these things mislead no man. 
We are even more inclined to smile than to be angry 
at the quaint prejudice that sought to account for 
the close resemblance of the people, the fields, and 
even the oxen of Normandy to those of England 
by rejoicing in that Teutonic strain which, as 
he imagined, made Normans nobler than ordinary 
Frenchmen, and, apparently, Norman cattle nobler 
than the common Latin ox of Paris or the 
benighted South. We note, but gently dissent 
from his preference for Norman cookery over the 
richer and more succulent repasts on the Langue 
d’oc, and admire the simplicity that wondered when 
his Norman hosts put before him good meat and 
vegetables, such as Somerset itself could not better. 
We share his enthusiasm for the “ English-looking” 
churches of Normandy, while disagreeing with the 
strange narrowness that made him belittle the 
noble Gothic of the Isle de France, from which, as 
we now know, the northern Gothic sprang. We 
note that, like all his generation, he was wont to 
classify his architecture by the details of mould- 
ing, tracery, ornament and what not, rather 
than by those structural changes which made 
possible the high vaults of a true Gothic build- 
ing, and really differentiate the Romanesque from 
the Pointed styles. But with all these limita- 
tions, we cannot but delight in the freshness, 
enthusiasm, clearness, and knowledge of our 
author. Younger historians doubtless know their 
charters better and study their chroniclers more 
critically and in better texts, but it is by no 
means all gain if in their zeal for accuracy of 
detail they lose the broad sweep, the clear vision, 
and the fresh out-of-doors atmosphere of Freeman. 
No doubt in his constant pilgrimages to historic 
sites he sometimes read more into the history than 
he could actually see there; but that is a better 
fault than angrily disputing about the details, say, 





of a battle or siege when one has never been at 
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the pains to visit the spot. We have read the 
volume with such interest that we only hope 
that others of the same sort will follow. Stiff 
reading it sometimes is. The writer presupposed 
both interest and some technical knowledge of 
architecture; and we must confess that we have 
read more easily those articles dealing with places 
with which we are familiar than with those 
which we have never visited. But apart from its 
value in the study, such a book is an admirable 
travelling companion. There could be no better 
way of making a young historical student really 
keen on his subject than sending him to Normandy 
and Maine with this book as his companion. 
Such a traveller will soon realise how helpful 
Freeman is in pointing out to him many of the 
really interesting things. If he also notices a 
great many things that Freeman was absolutely 
blind to, it will not make him think much the 
worse of the man who saw what he did see with 
such wonderful clearness, and told what he knew 
with such rare directness and fire. And as he 
wanders through the newly restored cathedrals of 
Séez or Evreux, he will regret that the fiery 
denunciations of the restorer that Freeman wrote 
thirty years ago have fallen on deaf ears, and are 
as necessary and true now as they were then. 

A large number of Freeman's drawings have 
been utilised to illustrate the text. It is easy to 
sneer at their roughness and want of perspective. 
But the architectural student will often note 
that Freeman records, in his rude, practical 
fashion, just the details that he wants to remember, 
and which such photographs as he can buy but 
seldom help him to retain. In many of the smaller 
French towns he will find it hard to get any 
photographs at all. In the larger ones, the local 
photographer aims, naturally enough, at a pretty 
picture that will sell, rather than the recording of 
a detail or a feature that makes the church or 
castle different from its fellows. We are glad, 
therefore, that so many of the drawings have been 
given. The Rev. W. H. Hutton has contributed a 
short and modest, but not very necessary, preface. 
We should have preferred to see in its place some 
account of how Freeman travelled by some of his 
old companions in his wanderings. 


ADMIRAL SIR GEORGE TRYON. 

Lire oF Vick-ADMIRAL Str GeorGe Tryon, K.C.B. By 
Rear-Admiral C, C. Penrose Fitzgerald. Edinburgh and 
London: W. Blackwood & Sons. 

Tue task of writing the Life of Sir George Tryon 

presented many difficulties. The materials are few; 

the incidents do not lend themselves to the making 
of biography. And the shadow of a great tragedy 
overhangs this whole book. We know what must 
come, and inevitably the last chapter seems to dwarf 
its predecessors. Sir George Tryon’s career was 
marked by untiring energy and devotion to the 
duties of the Service. His opportunities were few; 
but none were neglected. Great natural abilities 
and hard work won for him in a special degree 
the confidence of the Navy. All who were brought 
into contact with him shared the “high admira- 
tion” which was felt by Admiral Fitzgerald. In 
talking to Tryon one became conscious that he had 
thought deeply upon all the problems of his pro- 
fession, that he had arrived at definite conclusions 
based upon reason, and that he had a statesman’s 
grasp of affairs. Loving argument, he courted it, 
and was apt to dislike people who readily agreed 
with him. He would at times even express views 
which he did not hold in order to create and main- 
tain a discussion. To the public he was almost 
unknown until the naval mancenvres of 1888-0, in 
which his skilful conduct of a fleet was plainly 
shown. There have been admirals who con- 
tented themselves with the most perfunctory 


treatment of the questions which naval manceuvres 








are intended to elucidate. Tryon, however, re- 
garded them seriously, believed that they were 
capable of affording valuable instruction to 
officers and men, and, as Admiral Fitzgerald states, 
“was as keen as possible to win.” It followed 
that his opponents were usually outwitted. Long 
before these days, however, Tryon had shown great 
ability, tact, and powers of organisation. In the 
trenches before Sebastopol he won his promotion to 
lieutenant, and later in saving the Royal Albert, 
which, with 1,100 men on board, had to be beached 
on the island of Zaa, he obtained the special com- 
mendationsof Captain (after wardsSir William) Mends. 
This experience was doubtless valuable, when many 
years afterwards he succeeded in saving the Victoria 
from her critical position on the rocks near Platea. 
Appointed naval transport officer for the purposes 
of the Abyssinian expedition, Tryon admirably dis- 
charged his difficult duties. To maintain order and 
regularity among the 21 transport vessels which 
crowded Annesley Bay required a strong hand and 
great administrative capacity. Tryon’s rule was 
arbitrary, and his will brooked no opposition ; but 
strength justly wielded never incurs resentment, and 
the captains of the transports presented him with a 
flattering address and a handsome service of plate 
at the conclusion of the operations. As secretary to 
the First Lord of the Admiralty Tryon’s “ quickness 
of wit and shrewd deductions in things small and 
great” were frequently displayed. In company with 
Mr. Goschen and other Lords of the Admiralty, 
he went to the inspection of the training ship 
Britannia :— 

“It was in the month of July ; and, in passing up the Dart, 
a large grass ficld was pointed out to the First Lord, and he 
was told that it was the field in which the cadets played cricket, 
football, and other games. Tryon, who was standing at his 
elbow, remarked quietly, ‘ Well, if it is, all I know is they mus‘ 
have been kept out of it for the last month or two.’ ‘ How do 
you know that?’ asked Mr. Goschen. ‘Look at the new hay- 
stack in the corner,’ said Tryon; ‘the chaplain must keep a 
pony. 


After the Phcenix Park murders, Mr. Hamilton, the 
Secretary of the Admiralty, was sent to Dublin, and 
Tryon was appointed to this important post, for 
which he was exactly qualified. Admiral Fitzgerald 
does not attampt to decide whether the Secretary 
should be a naval officer, as common-sense appears 
to indicate; but it is certain that the post has 
never been so well filled. To Tryon is due the 
germ of a Naval Intelligence Department, which 
has since developed into an invaluable institution. 
Early in 1885 he arrived at Sydney as Commander- 
in-Cnief in Australia, and set himself to inaugurate 
a system of naval defence for these great colonies. 
“ Whatever the future may have in store for them,” 
states Admiral Fitzgerald, “it is certain that their 
extensive maritime interests will eventually require 
a powerful navy for their protection ; and it will be 
on record in the archives of the various Australasian 
Governments that Admiral Tryon had more to do 
with the initiation of that navy than any other 
man.” The preposterous idea that each colony 
would be separately defended by ships of its own 
was then prevalent; but the clear views of the 
Admiral and the influence of his vigorous personality 
at length made headway. Sir Samuel Griffith, the 
Premier of Queensland, “seems to have grasped 
from the first the unsoundness of the purely local 
defence idea,” and cordially supported Tryon’s 
efforts. The fruits were reaped in the Naval Agree- 
ment concluded in London at the Conference of 
1887, by which the Australasian colonies obtained 
at trifling cost a measure of protection previously 
unknown. 

In August, 1891, Sir George Tryon was appointed 
to the Mediterranean command, the most important 
post which a sea officer can attain. Here he quickly 
won the confidence of his captains in a marke 
degree, and, like his great predecessor, Nelson, sought 
by every means to mould “ his squadron into a fight 
ing machine which should be second to none.” I 
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may almost be said that the unbounded confidence 
he inspired was a contributory cause of the final 
disaster. No one, however, was less inclined to 
fetter the initiative of his subordinates, as the 
Memorandum issued after the stranding of the 
Howe abundantly proves. ‘ When the literal 
obedience to any order, however given, would 
entail collision with a friend... . paramount 
orders direct that the danger is to be avoided, 
while the object of the order should be attained, 
if possible.” Thus wrote the Admiral whose 
orders, entailing certain collision, were shortly 
afterwards carried out with disastrous fidelity. 
Admiral Fitzgerald does not attempt to explain 
the reasons of the fatal signal, and he does not 
mention the very important fact that on a previous 
occasion Tryon gave the same order, which his 
then second in command did not carry out. The 
“enigma” remains; but it is clear that the Admiral 
had an idée fixe that this evolution could be per- 
formed at a distance of six cables. To errors of 
this kind we are ali liable, but, happily, they do 
not involve a catastrophe so tragically complete 
as the loss of a great battleship. The author 
handles this painful portion of his subject with 
great judgment and good taste. Having regard 
to Tryon’s own standing orders, however, it is im- 
possible to admit that to close the Victoria's water- 
tight doors “ would have been neither more nor 
less than a gross act of insubordination.” 

The “fine display of discipline” shown on 
board the Victoria in the last scene is an 
example for all time; but it is too much to say 
that “the foundation of that discipline, the guiding 
spirit which gave it life, was precisely the same 
spirit” that prevented the closing of the water- 
tight doors. There can be no indiscipline in observ- 
ing ordinary precautions. With respect to the 
general aspects of the fatal evolution, two courses 
were open to the Rear-Admiral—to question the 
signal which was recognised to be in error if 
literally interpreted, or to accept it, and by revers- 
ing the inner screw to pass clear. Either course 
would have avoided disaster. The first was begun 
and not carried through ; the second was neglected. 

Nothing could be better than the way in which 
Admiral Fitzgerald has carried out his difficult task. 
The tone of the book is throughout admirably 
pitched, and Sir George Tryon is justly presented as 
& commander with a natural genius for war, lacking 
only the occasion to prove himself a worthy successor 
to the great seamen who laid the foundations of 
our Empire. 





STUDIES IN SOCIOLOGY. 


Tae Cuances oF DEATH, AND OTHER STUDIES IN Evouv- 
TION. By Karl Pearson, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Applied 
Mathematics in University College, London, ete. With 
Illustrations. In 2 vols. London; Edward Arnold. 


TuEsE brilliant volumes contain, as it seems to us, 
the most satisfactory work that Professor Pearson 
has yet done. Speaking of the unity of his essays, 
he expresses the belief that the sympathetic reader 
will find in one and all “the fundamental note of 
the author's thought—namely, the endeavour to see 
all phenomena, physical and social, as a connected 
growth, and describe them as such in the briefest 
formula possible.” This is, after all, rather a vague 
kind of unity, and, without pretending to be specially 
sympathetic, we think we can find a more definite 
unity, which consists in a certain preoccupation 
With collective social phenomena. It is seen alike 
in the studies of probability—“ The Chances of 
Death” and “ The Scientific Aspect of Monte Carlo 
Roulette”—placed at the beginning, in the biological 
Studies that follow, and in the anthropological 
Studies of the “matriarchal” system and of the 
medizeval Passion-Play that close the series. In 
the last study especially we see the author's interest 
ln those forms of art that express the life of a people 





—the forms that the Germans call volksthiimlich— 
as distinguished from the more highly individualised 
but less socially representative forms. This kind of 
interest is one that has, of course, been much 
stimulated by the theory of biological evolution; 
but it is a special manifestation of the evolutionary 
spirit, and as such is more characteristic than the 
mere notion of connected growth generally. 

The essays as a whole are extremely readable, in 
spite of rather large masses of scientific detail, and 
in spite of the frequent recurrence of one inelegant 
idiom that has come much into vogue in recent 
years. Tosum up all the matter of the two volumes 
even in the most cursory way is impossible within 
the limits of a review, and in the case of some of 
the most interesting essays—such as those on 
‘* Woman as Witch,” regarded as a survival from 
“Mother-Age Civilisation,” on “Kindred Group 
Marriage,’ and on “ The German Passion-Play "—we 
must be content simply to indicate their value. 
They belong to a branch of evolutionary study that 
is still almost in its beginnings, and it would be 
impossible at present even for experts to say how 
far they are merely tentative or how far any of 
their results are definitive. To some extent con- 
nected with the studies of the “ Mother Age” are 
two on “Woman and Labour” and on “ Variation 
in Man and Woman.” Professor Pearson does not, 
of course, look forward to the revival of the 
“matriarchal” civilisation exactly as it was, but he 
evidently expects a partial return to its modes of 
thought in some ways. If his conclusions about 
the “‘Mother Age” itself are well founded, there 
was good historical ground for the association, made 
in earnest by Plato and in jest by Aristophanes, 
between communism and the taking part by women 
in political rule. It is as a scientific test of his own 
view that Professor Pearson seems to have become 
interested in working out an elaborate comparison 
between degrees of variability in men and women. 
By this study he claims to have done something 
more than laid “the axe at the root of a great 
pseudo-scientific superstition,’ the superstition being 
that men are more “ variable” in the biological sense 
than women. Professor Pearson finds the balance 
of variability to be rather in favour of women, and 
is inclined to explain it by the less severity of the 
struggle for existence in their case. In the same 
way he would explain what appears to be the greater 
variability of the higher races. “ The more primitive 
and savage a race,” he finds, “the less will be the 
variation of both sexes, and the greater will be 
the approach to equality of variation between the 
sexes”’; the effect of a severer struggle for existence 
being to keep the members of a race or of a class 
nearer to the type. The preponderance for women 
is, to use Professor Pearson’s technical terms, in 
variability expressed by “‘ mean deviation,” not by 
“length of range.” And the former, he contends, is 
really more important as material for natural selec- 
tion. An opponent might, while conceding this in 
the case of physical evolution, deny it in the case of 
mental evolution. In mental evolution, he might 
argue, since this is essentially the formation of a 
social tradition, progress depends not so much on 
gradual improvement of individual facuity as on the 
taking up by the social consciousness of new ideas 
due to genius—that is, to variation that is great in 
range rather than widely diffused. And those who 
have generalised about the greater variability of 
men seem to have laid stress on “length of range,” 
though they have not definitely discussed the ques- 
tion now raised by Professor Pearson, whether this 
is really the correct test of effective variation. 

In the essays on Chance it is well brought out 
that all mathematical reasoning about probabilities 
depends, not on our ignorance, but on our knowledge 
of the nature of what is called “ chance-distribution.” 
On total ignorance no science could be founded. 
Monte Carlo roulette, the author has determined, is 
not a game of chance in the scientific sense of the 
term. The fascinating essay on “The Chances of 
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Death,” which comes first in the series, is an attempt 
to resolve the “ mortality-curve” into five different 
curves. The chances of death are not, as they were 
supposed to be in such imaginations as the medieval 
one of the “ Dance of Death,” equal for all ages, but 
may be imaged as if five different marksmen aimed 
with varying degrees of accuracy at five different 
ages taken as centres; these being respectively the 
ages of infancy, childhood, youth, middle age, and 
old age, each of which is affected by causes of death 
special to itself. An essay closely related in subject 
is that which deals with “ Reproductive Selection.” 
Here the author tries to show that “ the survival of 
the most fertile, rather than the survival of the 
fittest,is very possibly now the keynote to evolution 
in civilised man.” Another view that has recently 
found expression is that immunity to zymotic disease 
is the kind of fitness on which survival now mainly 
depends. To decide between them and other possible 
views, or to determine how much truth each con- 
tributes, will require a good deal of Professor Pear- 
son’s favourite statistical comparison. This, indeed, 
is the kind of study he expects will be the basis of 
the biology of the future. 

One or two of Professor Pearson's philosophical 
as distinguished from scientific positions may, lastly, 
be glanced at. In a paper entitled “ Reaction,” he 
attacks Mr. Balfour’s view of science, contending 
quite rightly that modern men of science who 
theorise about their methods for the most part re- 
pudiate the materialism which Mr. Balfour seems to 
think underlies physical science. Thus science itself 
is not invalidated by a proof that materialism is 
philosophically invalid. All scientific knowledge, 
according to Professor Pearson, consists simply of 
*‘ descriptive formulz,” and the validity of scientific 
concepts depends on their practical utility. This 
latter position seems dangerously like Mr. Balfour's, 
and the former is implicitly contradicted in another 
essay, where the author says that “any theory of 
sceial evolution which professedly grounds itself 
on merely descriptive biological truths is built on 
a quagmire.” A verbal reconciliation of the two 
positions is no doubt possible, but the lapse into the 
ordinary mode of expression may appear, after all, to 
prove the necessity for science retaining the term 
“explanation” in its distinction from description. 
Again, in allowing—not in the essay on Mr. Balfour's 
“Foundations of Belief’’—that reaction is able to 
point out “ grave weaknesses in the present founda- 
tions of both physics and biology,” Professor Pearson 
seems to concede more than he is willing to do in 
that essay itself. As a matter of fact, the philo- 
sophical basis of science is not in such bad case as 
either Mr. Balfour or Professor Pearson would like 
to make out. The view that all in science is “ de- 
scriptive ’ formula depending for its “truth” on an 
ultimate reference to utility, is little more than a 
hasty generalisation from the obifer dicta of two 
or three eminent mathematico-physical specialists. 
Our systems of inductive logic attempt, and to some 
extent accomplish, a purely theoretical justification 
of science. Doubtless they are not perfect, but 
neither are they even now so imperfect that we 
need despair of giving a meaning in science to 
theoretic truth. 

Professor Pearson, we may note, while recognising 
philosophy as “theory of knowledge,” repudiates 
“metaphysics.” It is interesting to observe that 
this exclusion of metaphysics from mental philo- 
sophy is accompanied by an exclusion of ethics in the 
proper sense from moral philosophy. ‘The soundest 
ethical theory,” we are told, “ makes no attempt to 
explain what men in general ought to do or forbear 
from doing, but describes how experience in a long 
course of ages has developed, and tradition main- 
tained, a code of right and wrong peculiar to each 
individual human society.” In short, ethics is a 


purely “ natural history” study—simply a branch of 
psychology or sociology. What is sometimes called 
its “regulative” part—that is, its really philosophical 
part—has disappeared. The expression of opinion 
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here is only incidental, but there is nothing to con. emil 
tradict it anywhere else, and it may be taken as one dese 
slight indication that metaphysics cannot be ejected pose 
with impunity. duct 
7 
THROUGH LONDON SPECTACLES. . 
THrovuGH Lonpon Spectractes. By Constance Milman. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 
THESE are occasional essays, from the Spectutoy 
chiefly, collected and reprinted by their authoress, THE 
Of the contributions to that excellent weekly some 1 
are better than others, and we fear these papers FIER 
must be ranked amongst the others rather than j 
amongst the some. In her prologue the writer poses Gop: 
as an elderly gentleman, living in luxurious book- j 
lined Piccadilly rooms, and thence, beyond the Green 
Park and its nursemaids, surveying through London As 
spectacles town and country, music, morals, litera- Mrs. 
ture. Any other spectacles would have suited just from 
as well; in none of the surveys is there any touch of han¢ 
insight, prepossession, contrast, essentially metro- The 
politan; the title is unmeaning, and the hetero- pose 
geneous papers refuse to be linked together otherwise of tl 
than by their unattractive binding. Some slight tend 
machinery is thrown in: a nephew, Dorian, with a wor! 
pretty home in Surrey, and a little daughter, Dulce; Life 
a poet named Northcote, whose verses we skip with tion, 
some alacrity, but with whom we walk and talk nove 
in the Lake Country and elsewhere. Of the essays have 
a few are literary, dealing with Fanny Burney, her 
with Miss Austen and Miss Edgeworth, Sir Thomas meat 
Browne, Lamb’s “ thrice noble Margaret Newcastle.” she | 
Not a few are studies of gardens and of natural expr 
scenery, including a flower show in the Temple deep 
Gardens. There is a sympathetic tribute to Hawker stren 
of Morwenstow, a picture of a charcoal burner’s selve 
craft; and the seventeen papers conclude with a their 
threnody on spring and autumn. They may be in u 
sorted roughly as critical, descriptive, and contem- Some 
plative. The criticism is of the feeblest ; the new not troul 
true, the true not new. It is not true that “Cecilia” no t 
has deservedly fewer readers than “ Evelina” ; admi 
not new that Johnson, Burke, Reynolds, and the rest page’ 
—see the first volume of the Diary passim—over- obser 
whelmed the little lady with adulation. We cannot humc 
accept “ Helen,” with its odious General Clarendon a 


and his weak wife, as showing Miss Edgeworth’s 


poorer than they really are. Many of these essay® 
were no doubt readable in their place, judged by needs 





which, from exceptional information, literary finish, 


genius in mellowed ripeness; while the demerits of appr 
Charles Lamb’s plays, and the exceptional beauty of in su 
the “hot amourist”’ rhapsody, have been impressed book 
on us abundantly by Talfourd, Hazlitt, Crabb Robin- sense 
son, Ainger. Of the descriptions, the charcoal endes 
burner is the best; the erection and kindling of the of pi 
“pit” by its grimy artificer are picturesquely and with 
vigorously sketched. The chapters on gardens are almo: 
less good ; the peculiar touch is wanting which we The | 
enjoy in Lady Eastlake, in E. V. B., and in Mr. 
Alfred Austin’s earlier book, to exalt each list of the si 
plants enumerated from a catalogue into a poem. and y 
There are bits of good writing in the meditative 
essays, but they are disappointingly inconsequent first s 
and fragmentary ; we think ever and anon that we this | 


how : 


deare 


have struck a vein of graceful thought, when it denta 
passes off into an inferior digression, or loses itself it sav 
in Northcote’s poetry. large 

The book points a moral which we have urged of rey 
before. Second-rate articles in a magazine are like § ‘° ea 
second-rate plants in a herbaceous border : borne up he ha 
by their vigorous neighbours, they are credited with depri 
their share in the pleasing harmony of the whole; § ‘°ssat 
transplanted and set out by themselves, they see@ a 


the comparative leniency which a periodical claims ge 
and obtains, supported by the high average excel- r. S: 
lence of the whole issue: when detached and formed really 
into a book, they lack the association whic ema 
sustained them, while compelled to face a stricter, ® rave 
more leisurely, a more measured judgment. Reflect ° 1 
ing on the infinitesimal minority of recepti fasces — 
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eminence of authorship, have lived and have 
deserved to live, we would once more pray com- 
posers to forego and editors to discourage repro- 
ductions so amiably respectable but so far below 
the heights of independent and enduring merit as 
¢é Through London Spectacles.” 





FICTION. 


Tae Ways or Lire. Two Stories. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 

FIERCEHEART THE SOLDIER. 
A. D. Innes & Co. 

Gops, AND THEIR Makers. By Laurence Housman. London: 
John Lane. 


A SPECIAL and melancholy interest attaches to 
Mrs. Oliphant’s book entitled “ The Ways of Life” 
from the fact that,since its recent appearance, the 
hand that penned it has, alas! been stilled in death. 
The two short stories of which the volume is com- 
posed are in themselves so fall of interest, by reason 
of their literary merits, their finish, restraint, and 
tender humanity, that even viewed merely as a 
work of fiction pure and simple “The Ways of 
Life’ would commend itself to serious considera- 
tion, whilst the mournful reflection that the veteran 
novelist has here said her last word to those who 
have during so many years enjoyed the fruit of 
her labours lends a deeper and more pathetic 
meaning to this volume. In the preface, which 
she has headed “On the Ebb Tide,” Mrs. Oliphant 
expresses in very touching and striking words her 
deep sympathy with those who, having worked both 
strenuously and successfully, suddenly find them- 
selves confronted with the painful conviction that 
their day is over, that they are “no longer coming 
in upon the top of the wave, but going out.” 
Some such mental crisis, we gather, had recently 
troubled the aged novelist herself, though, indeed, 
no trace of deterioration is visible in this most 
admirable and artistic volume, in whose delightful 
pages mellow wisdom mingles with the subtle 
observation of character and motive, the dry 
humour and sardonic shrewdness of judgment 
always so noticeable in Mrs. Oliphant’s work. 
Was it, one wonders, some vague foreboding of 
approaching death that steeped the novelist’s pen 
in such pathetic tenderness of sympathy as this 
book discloses? For Mrs. Oliphant’s ever-present 
sense of the irony of life and the pathos of human 
endeavour seems here intensified into a very passion 
of pity, and her two stories—both of which deal 
with different aspects of the same problem—are 
almost painful in their truthfulness of delineation. 
The problem in question is the difficult one as to 
how a man who finds himself lagging superfluous on 
the stage of life shall retire, with no loss of dignity, 
and with the least possible injury or pain to those 
dearest to him. For Mr. Sandford, the hero of the 
first story in “The Ways of Life,” the Gordian knot of 
this perplexing problem is cut by means of his acci- 
dental death—areally happy ending to his career, since 
it saves him the misery of exposing to the world at 
large the painful fact that he, a Royal Academician 
of repute and long standing, has no longer the power 
to earn his living by the exercise of his art, and that 
he has suddenly found himself, at the age of sixty, 
deprived of his one source of income, by reason of the 
cessation of all demand for his services. He has, in 
thort, become obsolete, outof vogue with the buyers of 
pictures, and thus unable any longer toprovide for the 
needs of his young family. Death is the obvious, yet 
unattainable, cure for such an ill in such a case; but 
Mr. Sandford, though foreseeing that his death would 
really be the means of providing for his wife and 
children by restoring him to fashion as a painter, is 
brave enough to resist the temptation to take his 
own life. By a grim stroke of irony, characteristic 
of Mrs. Oliphant’s methods, he is, too, prevented 
rom committing suicide at this crisis by the remem. 


By Mrs. Oliphant. 


By J. C. Snaith. London: 


brance that it would vitiate the insurance policies 
upon which his family must depend in future. 
Death, then, when it presently comes to the poor 
painter in a way which to the world appears cruel, 
comes in reality as an angel of deliverance. This 
poignant tragedy is painted with all Mrs. Oliphant’s 
accustomed skill and refinement, and with more than 
all her ordinary tenderness and insight. The book 
is one of much charm, and one lays it down with a 
sigh of regret that it is, unhappily, the last we can 
hope to receive from its writer’s fertile and practised 
pen. 

Readers will not have forgotten the remarkable 
merits of Mr. J. C. Snaith’s former romance, entitled 
“Mistress Dorothy Marvin ’”—an admirable piece of 
work to which attention was drawn in these columns. 
Somewhat in the same vein of adventure and heroic 
enterprise is his latest story, “ Fierceheart the 
Soldier,” a story whose powerful handling, vigorous 
phrasing, and romantic spirit raise it far above the 
average novel of the day. Indeed, in the portrayal 
of the fine old hero whose invincible loyalty to 
king and country furnishes the tragic motive of 
the plot, Mr. Snaith has attained a very high level 
of literary excellence. There is real subtlety in this 
powerful study of a tortured conscience, a strong 
soul at war with itself, wrung with bitterest agony, 
and yet never flinching from its ideal of duty and 
of honour. The author handles his subject with a 
boldness that half repels and yet wholly convinces 
the reader ; for “ Fierceheart,” as old General Seton 
is nicknamed by his ancient crony, Dr. Blunt, is 
terrible in his rage and his despair when he makes 
the overwhelming discovery of his beloved son's 
defection from his lawful sovereign, King George, to 
the camp of the Pretender. Upon this cruelly- 
perplexing situation the whole plot of the story 
hinges, and the psychological problem is worked out 
with astonishing force. The fierce old warrior is the 
real, as well as the titular, hero of the book, but the 
fine character of his recalcitrant, yet nobly chival- 
rous son, Tom, is not less skilfully depicted; nor 
could any more delightful heroine be found than is 
here given us in the charming person of Molly 
Appleby, young Tom Seton’s sweetheart. Tom goes 
with the Young Pretender to the bloody field of 
Preston Pans, where he acquits himself right 
valiantly, winning the admiration of his Prince 
at the same time as he incurs the hatred of 
his Spartan-natured parent. The inflexible old 
man avows his determination to hand over his 
erring son to King George’s tender mercies so soon 
as the lad shall venture within his grasp; and, bar- 
barous as the threat may be, he keeps his word 
most punctiliously. Young Seton, harrowed with 
the knowledge that his aged mother is dying, and 
is calling for her beloved son, boldly essays to enter 
his father’s house, aided and abetted in this desper- 
ate deed by brave Molly Appleby; and that grim 
father, strangling in his own breast the cry of nature 
to have mercy on so gallant a boy, his own flesh 
and blood, remorselessly consigns Tom to the 
enemy’s clutches. But the ending of this harrowing 
tale is less dreadful than is foreshadowed, appar- 
ently, in its foregoing chapters, and fair Molly is 
not defrauded of her gallant lover. Mr. Snaith has 
shown great power of character-drawing in “ Fierce- 
heart the Soldier,” and his descriptions of battle are 
wonderfully picturesque in phrasing and fervent in 
imagination, whilst the thrilling excitement of the 
episode of Tom’s return to his father’s house reaches 
a pitch of almost painful intensity. We must take 
exception to the occasional incongruity of the very 
modern language employed by these eighteenth- 
century personages; but this is a comparatively 
venial defect in a novel that is crammed full of the 
finest romance and most heart-moving pathos. Mr. 
Snaith should have a successful career, judging by 
this sample of hi; ability. 

A pleasant sense of humour, streaked with an 
undercurrent of rather grim satire, and brightened 








by a vivid imagination, is the dominant note in the 
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curious little story called “ Gods and their Makers.” 
Mr. Laurence Housman here takes us far away from 
England and conventionality, for his scene is laid in a 
remote corner of India, and the engaging little hero 
and heroine, Peeti and Aystah by name, are brown 
in hue, and unlearned save in the things of the 
heart. These little creatures construct for them- 
selves gods, fierce of aspect and hideous in build, and 
to these repulsive deities they render homage of the 
most devoted nature. Even the love they bear to each 
other is disturbed when Hoosh, the god of Aystah, 
is, as she supposes, devoured at a single gulp by 
Katchywallah, the god of Peeti; but mutual 
trouble soon reconciles the children when they find 
themselves both in banishment upon a desert island, 
as a punishment for rebellion against their priests. 
New and surprising adventures befall the little pair 
of lovers on this island, and it is only when Peeti's 
spirit rises in revolt against all the gods who inhabit 
it that peace is restored to them. Apart from the 
rather bitter irony one detects in “Gods and their 
Makers,” the fantasia is excellently carried out as a 
very original kind of fairy-tale, and we must not 
omit to congratulate Mr. Housman upon the 
cleverly-wrought nonsense-verses which head each 
chapter. There is a distinctly Browningesque 
flavour about these verses which shows a pretty 
gift for parody on the author's part. 


SOME JULY MAGAZINES. 


Tue Jubilee is over, and editors are thrown back on 
the old themes, chief among them the ever-present 
dangers of the European situation to the peace of 
Europe, and (in spite of the Naval Review) to 
ourselves most of all. We pick up the thread of 
recent history in the Fortnightly Review, with Mr. 
Bennet Burleigh’s account of “The Greek War as I 
saw it,” which gives some interesting particulars 
of the fighting both at the frontier and round 
Velestino—which strike us as partly new—and some 
depressing revelations of Greek bluster and incom- 
petence. Mr. Burleigh positively asserts that the 
King made the war and the Crown Prince muddled 
it; that, if properly directed, the Greeks might 
have won; and that Greece might not only pay 
her debts, but have a surplus, had she but 
proper financial control. We have no space for 
quotation of his most interesting sketches of war- 
like operations, leading generals, princely indiscre- 
tions, and Turkish (especially Albanian) atrocities ; 
but the article should be widely read—and, rightly 
understood, need not damp Philhellene hopes. Next 
to this we turn to Captain Gambier’s denunciation of 
Lord Salisbury’s “ drifting” no-policy, coupled witha 
demand that England shall look out for her own 
interest in the East. Where he gets his infor- 
mation we do not know, and the line he now 
advocates would certainly mean a general European 
war very soon. However, he states that Russia 
proposed joint action with England for the settle- 
ment of the Cretan difficulty ; Salonika was to be 
occupied, Greece and Crete blockaded, and mean- 
while arrangements were to be made, and a loan 
guaranteed, for the sale of Crete to Greece. But 
Lord Salisbury could not rise to this; and later on, 
when he was at Nice, “the paralysing influence of 
[our] German dynasty made itself felt.” So nothing 
was done. But does Captain Gambier really suppose 
that English public opinion, whatever some Phil- 
hellenes may say now, would have endured such a 
plan, or supposed there was no hidden motive 
behind it? In “ England’s Military Position” Sir 
H. Havelock-Allan urges that we must secure 
either Gallipoli or Mitylene if Russia gets the 
Bosphorus, and suggests various measures of army 
reform—notably an arrangement for reinforcing 
the reserve from the Volunteers, and for other 
supplementary reserve. If we must have a mili- 
tarist agitation—as seem: highly probable now 
—these latter proposals are at least on reason- 
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able lines. Professor MHolland’s comprehensive 
article on “ Pacific Blockade” has a permanent 
value as a classification of all examples of the 
process, which dates from 1827. He defends the 
Cretan blockade as a measure of international] 
police, analogous to that of Zanzibar in 1889, Turkey 
being, in fact, almost “a semi-sovereign State under 
the tutelage of Europe.” Asa matter of law this is 
satisfactory enough; as a matter of practical politics 
the case may be otherwise. Besides its publicists, 
the Fortnightly is strong in general literature this 
month. Mrs. Warre Cornish’s “A Woman Poet” 
is an attractive study of the life and training 
(through suffering) of Mme. Valmore; Miss Constance 
Sutcliffe has an article on the Orleanist Princes— 
rather too Orleanist, but very readable; and we 
may note also M. Bourget’s (translated) Oxford 
lecture on Flaubert, and Mr. Leslie Stephen’s 
excellent appreciation, and more questionable re- 
jection, of Pascal's position. But criticism of either 
of these cannot be condensed into a couple of lines. 
In the Contemporary Review Dr. Dillon—whom 
we should read with more confidence were he rather 
less fluent—gives us some new and presumably true 
facts about the Greco-Turkish War. Greece was 
secretly encouraged to go on; then the Greek troops 
were sent to Crete too late to be of use, and (this, we 
think, is new) the cipher despatches to the foreign 
representatives in Athens were actually kept back 
from them for a day to prevent effective protest ; 
the Government neglected an excellent way which 
was suggested of extricating itself by sending a 
note to the Porte proposing a simultaneous with- 
drawal of Greek and Turkish troops; and when war 
broke out Greece was outnumbered, badly supplied 
—the bullets at Velestino would not penetrate 
Turkish bodies at 300 métres, and the Greek fleet 
ran out of coal at the most critical moment— 
and there were at least two conflicting sets of 
orders. Dr. Dillon also gives some startling par- 
ticulars as to the normal state of Greece—its 
pensions, its “spoils system,’ its corruption—and a 
eulogy of M. Ralli. Mrs. Crawford’s anecdotal 
paper on “ The Queen and her Ministers” contains 
a good deal of inside political intelligence, notably 
as to Mr. Gladstone's relations to the Queen, 
and the famous lunch of Gambetta and the Prince 
of Wales. But of course, the great feature of the 
number is “ Quzsitor’s” article on “The South 
Africa Bubble.” After a useful sketch of the raid 
as known at present—a bogusrevolution supported by 
an invasion which failed “through prodigious folly” — 
the author returns to the charge that Mr. Chamberlain 
and the Colonial Office knew of the “ Jameson plan,” 
and charge the majority of the Committee and the 
representatives of the Ministry on it with hindering 
and evading all clearing-up of this matter. He 
states that Sir William Harcourt suddenly changed 
his attitude as to the production of the missing 
cablegrams, and attributes this change to a commu- 
nication that “‘ reasons of State” exist for stopping 
the disclosures. These reasons are supposed to be 
that assurances have been given to foreign Powers 
that the Queen’s Government was in no way com- 
promised ; and the article urges the House to clear 
up the mystery. The explanation as to Sir Wiliiam 
Harcourt has already, we see, been contradicted. But 
unless the House does act, what becomes of our 
reputation in Europe, which the Jameson trial 50 
well vindicated? By the side of this article and 
Dr. Dillon’s, the rest of the number, excellent in 
itself, is relatively unimportant. Still, we may 
notice a valuable paper by “ Austriacus” on the 
deadlock in Austria-Hungary, pointing out those 
dangers to the whole fabric of the Empire which 
have often been dwelt on in these columns; Mr. 
Bartlet’s excellent plea for the historic justification 
of Nonconformist ideas of Church government as 
against the Anglican ideal; and Mr. Spielmann’s 
forcible advocacy of the housing of the Wallace 
collection in a build’ng contiguous to the National 
Gallery. 
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Whatever else the National Review may deal 
with, it has always a place for the interests of 
bimetallism. This month there is a symposium on 
“British Interests and the Wolcott Commission,” of 
which the most remarkable part is Mr. T. Lloyd's 
acceptance (in the event of a bimetallic agreement 
between the United States and France) of the con- 
cessions to bimetallism proposed by Mr. Goschen 
when he was Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
closing of the Indian mints and the withdrawal 
of the half-sovereign, Mr. Lloyd advocates on 
independent grounds; and he would not even 
object to one-fifth of the Bank reserve being 
kept in silver. In Mr. Lloyd's estimate of the 
probable action of foreign countries, we think 
he rather overlooks the possibilities of the new 
departure in Germany. “ Europe’s New Invalid,” 
by Mr. John Foreman, is a terrible summary of the 
internal dangers threatening Spain. Mr. Foreman 
evidently prefers the rule of the military party in 
Spain to that of the politicians, and regards the Queen 
Regent—who is a foreigner—as “the one noble 
figure’ in public life. When the Cuban insurrection 
is over—however it may end—he prophesies that 
the returning soldiers will only return to make 
civil war. Sir George Clarke gives good reasons 
against the measures proposed by Mr. R. B. Marston 
and others for securing our food supplies in time 
of war, but revives the scheme of State insurance 
of marine war risks put forward by the late Sir 
George Tryon. 

The most permanently valuable articles in the 
Progressive Review are the two on the Swiss Refer- 
endum and Initiative. Professor Louis Wuarin 
defends both—though he cannot justify the working 
of the latter hitherto—and hopes they will be supple- 
mented by proportional representation. Professor 
Wuarin is a Genevese and an anti-Radical, and we 
think he sees in these three devices combined an escape 
from the tyranny of the centralising State-Socialism 
of the Radicals of Ziirich and Bern. Miss Tomn has 
studied the working of the Initiative in the Federation 
and in one canton out of the twenty-two which possess 
it, and her conclusions are distinctly adverse. Mr. 
Karl Blind demolishes the fears entertained by some 
people that a free Cuba would become like Hayti. 
The whites outnumber the negro population by two 
to one, and even Hayti is progressing. An interest- 
ing article on the German University of to-day 
gives hope that it may become, as the English 
Universities are becoming, an agent of popular 
culture and reform. 

The rest of the magazines before us must wait till 
next week. 


MINOR SCIENCE. 

Saont Stvpres In Puystcat Scrence: MineraLocy, CHEMISTRY, AND 
Puystcs. By Vaughan Cornish, M.Se., Associate of the Owen’s 
College. Illustrated. London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co, 

Toe Mecuanics oF Pumprnc Macatsery. A Text-book for Technical 
Schools and a Guide for Practical Engineers, By Dr. Julius 
Weisbach and Professor Gustav Herrmann. Authorised Translation 
from the second German Edition by Karl P. Dahlstrom, M.E., Late 
Instructor of Mechanical Engineering at the Lehigh University. 
With 197 Illustrations. London: Macmillan & Co. 

Mr. VauaHan Cornisu’s brightly-written studies give much 

information on science, new and old, in compendious form. 

Articles on ‘ Diamond Mining and Diamond Making,” on 

Mendeléeff's syst m of Chemical Classification, on “ Artificial 

Cold,” and on the Réutgen Ra:s, will attract readers who care 

much for novelties (that is, comparative novelties); but the 

others are equally worth reading. We cannot, of course, pre- 
tend to summarise them, but we can recommend them to all 

Who wish to be agreeably instructed on the present state of the 

Sciences dealt with. 

The English translation of Weisbach and Herrmann’s 

“ Mechanics of Pumping Machinery” is “destined mainly to 

Serve as a text-book for the advanced courses in the Mechanics 

of Machinery, though it may a!so prove of value to the practical 

Cagineer.” We are inclined to think that this is to speak too 

modestly of it, and that it is really a very good book of applied 

Science, quite apart from examinations, The translator has 

sipplemented the text by a few remarks and _ references 

respecting some developments in pumping practice since the 
rerman original was published, and a few new illustrations of 
modern types of pumps have bzen inserted. The illustrating 





has been done very well, and the mathematical treatment can 
be — or passed over according to the knowledge of the 
reader. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


*“ NavAno Lecenps” is the title which Dr. Washington 
Matthews—a former President of the American Folklore 
Soci-ty—gives to a curiously detailed and fascinating account 
of the myths and manners of a tribe of Indians who are 
ebiefly found in New Mexico and Arizona, but to some extent 
also in Colorado and Utah. These probably number from 
twelve to fifteen thousand, and every variety of Indian face 
and form may be seen amongst them. They are an intelligent 
race, and the social position of their women is one of unusual 
independence, and, in consequence, they have not the brow- 
beaten, apathetic look which is characteristic of the ordinary 
Indian squaw. The huts which the tribe inhabit are of primi- 
tive construction. The reason of this is that they always 
abandon, and usually destroy, a dwelling in which anyone has 
died, as they think it will be haunted and accursed. This 
superstition is, however, waning, for some of thos more en- 
lightened members of the tribe have in recent years built them- 
selves stone houses, with flat roofs, glazed windows, and 
wooden doors, much to the consternation of their more con- 
servative neighbours. The Navaho is by no means an un- 
educated tribe; indeed, in the art of weaving they excel all 
other Indians in the United States. The blankets which they 
produee, alike in durability, fineness of finish, and beauty of 
design, have no equal among the work of the aborigines. 
There are silversmiths in the tribe, and when the rudeness of 
tools and primitive processes are taken into account, the orna- 
ments which they turn out in the shape of chains and bracelets 
are artistic. It was for years believed in the United States 
that the Navaho tribe had no religion and scarcely any tradi- 
tions, but Dr. Matthews, who has lived amongst the psople, 
declares this is altogether a mistake. He declares in so many 
words that he found that a tribe which had been pronoune:d 
godless and legendless “possessed myths and traditions so 
numerous that one can never hope to collect them all, a 
pantheon as well stocked with gods and heroes as that of the 
ancient Greeks, and prayers which for length and vain repeti- 
tion might put a Pharisee to the blush.” Their songs have 
been handed down by oral tradition from far-off centuries, and 
they touch every important occasion in life from birth to death. 
Their religious rites are numerous, and many of them last for 
nine days, and at these ceremonies a number of appropriate 
hymns are always chanted. Some of the words are archaic ; 
they mean nothing to a modern Navaho, but the priests assign 
traditional meanings to them, and so they survive. They do not 
believe in any supreme God; their divinities stand on a level of 
equality, and are kind or cruel, merciful or vindictive, after the 
manner of men. The legends which are given in these pages 
relate to the origin of the tribe, to the gods of war and their 
achievements, the growth of the Navaho nation, the relations of 
the tribe with the Pueblos race. There are many scholarly 
notes in the volume, come excellent illustrations, and the musical 
score of eleven typical weird melodies. Most of the information 
in these pages seems to have been taken down from the lips of 
members of the tribe, ard the book as it stands is a singularly 
valuable contribution to the literature of folklore in its most 
interesting phases in the American continent. 

Professor Ribot, who is known far beyond France as the 
editor of the Revue Philosophique, has just contributed to 
the Contemporary Science Series an exposition, or perhaps it 
would be more correct to say an analysis, of “The Psychology 
of the Emotions.” It is impossible in the space at our disposal 
to do more than point out the broad characteristics of the 
inquiry. Professor Ribot deals in the opening pages with the 
more common manifestations of feeling, whether of pleasure or 
pain. He finds the nature of emotion to be a complex state, 
which corresponds in the realm of feeling to perception in the 





* Navano LEGENDS. Collected and Translated by Washington 
Matthews, M.D., LL.D. Illustrated. (The American Folk- 
lore Society.) London: David Nutt. 

Tue PsycnoLocy oF THE Emotions. By Th. Ribot, Professor at the 
College of France. London: Walter Scott. 

Tae AGE or Minton. By the Rev. J. Howard B. Masterman, M.A., 
with an Introduction by J. Bass Mullinger, M.A. London: George 
Bell & Son. 

Burpetr’s HosprraLs AND CHARITIES, 1897. 
Author of ‘‘ Hospitals and Asylums of the World,”’ etc. 
The Scientific Press. 

Tue REIGN OF QuEEN Vicrorta. By J. H. Rose, M.A. (The Raleigh 
History Readers.) Illustrated. London: Blackie & Son. 

Vicrorta, THE GREAT AND Goop. An Essay on the Diamond Jubilee, 
June 22nd, 1897. By L. A. Law. London: Elliot Stock. 

Tae Farrtes’ FAVOURITE; OR, THe Story OF QUEEN VICTORIA TOLD 
FoR CHILDREN. By T. Mullett Ellis, Illustrated. London: Ash 
Partners. 

Booxss tHat Herp THE Reticiovs Lire. By the Rev. H. M. B. Reid, 
BD. Edinburgh: J. Gardner Hitt; London: Marshall Brothers, 


By Henry C. Burdett, 
London : 
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realm of knowledge. Afterwards the special and more subtle 
emotions are dealt with, and some attempt is made to trace the 
evolution through hereditary influences and intellectual develop- 
ment of sentiments which undergo constant transformation. 
The pathology of each emotion is by no means overlooked in 
these pages :—“ I have tried to show,” states Professor Ribot, 
“that beneath an appearance of confusion, incoherence, and 
promiscuousness, there is, from the morbid to the normal, from 
the complex to the simple, a conducting thread, which will 
always bring us back to the point of origin.” The book is 
written from the standpoint of one who is convinced that 
impulse is the primordial fact in the life of the feslings. We 
quote the following passage from Spinoza’s “Ethics,” because 
Professor Ribot himself declares that it sums up the whole 
spirit of the — work :—*“ Appetite is the very essence of 
man, from which necessarily flow all those things which seem 
to preserve him. Between appetite and desire there is no 
difference, save that desire is self-conscious appetite. It follows 
from all this that we desire and follow after nothing, because we 
deem it to be good, but, on the contrary, deem that to be good 
which we desire and follow after.” That may seem a hard 
saying; after all, it is but a half-truth, but it reflects clearly 
both the basis and the scope of this interesting, if somewhat 
one-sided, contribution to psychological research. 

There has just been added to the series of Handbooks of 
English Literature, for which Professor Hales in the editorial 
sense is responsible, a study of “The Age of Milton.” The 
author is the Rev. Howard Masterman, formerly Lecturer 
in St. John’s College, Cambridge. Mr. Bass Mullinger, who 
possesses a claim to speak on the subject which is incontestable, 
contributes an introduction; and, in the course of it, he draws 
attention to the fact that three-fourths of English literature 
between the year 1652 and the Restoration was almost entirely 
imitative. He thinks that in no respect is the originality of 
Milton more clearly seen than in the manner in which his 
genius rose superior to the limitations of party and tradition. 
“Tt attests the native power and superiority of Milton’s genius 
that he was able almost entirely to liberate himself from fetters 
which largely trammelled alike the poetry and the prose litera- 
ture of his age.” Mr. Masterman gives a balanced and luminous 
analysis of Milton’s august contributions to English literature, 
and afterwards passes in brief survey other writers of the period, 
who followed the great Puritan—in ability, at least—for the 
most part afar off. Ma+singer and Herrick, Wither and Cowley, 
George Herbert and Francis Quarles, Sir Thomas Browne and 
Thomas Fuller, Jeremy Taylor and William Chillingworth, 
Archbishop Ussher and John Selden—these are but a few 
—- names which fall within the scope of this 
scholarly and suggestive manual. 

As usual, “ Burdett’s Hospitals and Charities, 1897,” justi- 
fies the claim advanced on its title-page—the Year-Book of 
Philanthropy. It explains the work and enforces the needs 
of institutions which collectively expend a sum of from twenty 
to twenty-five millions. We cannot pretend to deal with the 
contents of these 900 closely-printed pages. They contain a 
multitude of well-arranged facts and statistics concerning medical 
and benevolent work, not only in this country, but in various 
parts of the globe, as well as chapters on the cost of hospital 
management, hospital construction during the last twelve 
months, charities connected with home and foreign missions, 
and the growth of organised philanthropy during the Queen’s 
reign. It is pleasant to learn that the year 1897 will be memor- 
able amongst charitable enterprises of all kinds, for Queen 
Victoria’s commemoration has called forth so many schemes 
to promote or perpetuate works of mercy and pity that the 
voluntary principle bas achieved a final and lasting triumph. 
Hospitals almost everywhere, and especially in London and the 
greater towns throughout the empire, have been chiefly bene- 
fited. This important manual of reference is comprehensive, 
explicit, and well arranged. 

We have only space to mention three or four small works 
which, however, merit prompt attention. ‘The Reign of Queen 
Victoria” is admirably described to intelligent boys and girls 
by Mr. J. H. Rose in a new volume of the “ Raleigh Histo 
Readers,” intended for the use of children in the sixth tendon 
The triumphs of peace, we are glad to find, and notably the 
mechanical achievements of Stephenson and the philanthropic 
labours of Lord Shaftesbury, are brought prominently into 
view, though not, we ought to add, to the negect of other 
aspects of the reign.— Victoria, the Great and Good” is a 
merely complimentary essay, and of no special significance.— 
Mr. Mullett Ellis is responsible for “ The Fairies’ Favourite,” 
which strikes us as a rather laboured and fatuous attempt to 
reduce fact to fiction in the shape of the story of Queen 
Victoria told to children.—‘ Books that Help the Religious 
Life” is the title of a small volume of appreciations of such 
great classics of devotion as “The Confessions ” of Augustine, 
* The Imitation” of Thomas 4 Kempis, “ The Holy Living and 
Holy Dying” of Jeremy Taylor, “The Saint’s Everlasting 
Rest” of Richard Baxter, and “The Christian Year” cf 
John Keble. This little book explains the purpose and the 


outlook of the great masters of thought in the Christian 
realm. 
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